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Yes! Arithmetic CAN be Fascinating! 
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LIVING ARITHMETIC 


Buswell-Brownell-John 


Packed with Fresh, Sparkling Appeal 


Here’s a series of books that banishes the old bugbear of learning 
arithmetic! These up-to-the-minute texts present arithmetic in a colorful 
new dress—full of life and interest. The wealth of lively illustrations, 
the simply but cleverly written text—the constant application of numbers 
to everyday matters in your pupils’ lives—combine to make the mastery 
of arithmetic far easier and more enjoyable. 


The pupil is taught the meaning of arithmetic—its value—practical 
uses—before drill. The problems are so interesting he enjoys working 
them out. Explanations are short, clear, vivid. The work is graded to 
care for individual differences in ability. Lessons are carefully planned 
to avoid overloading in Grades 5 and 6, where most failures occur. 


A Complete Program 
That Grips and Holds Interest 


LIVING ARITHMETIC offers a separate book for each grade, 3 
through 8. Each stimulates logical, connected thinking—rouses pupils’ 
own creative powers. They make and solve many problems of their own 
invention. 


The abundance and excellence of material in the Teachers’ Manuals, 
and the skillfully planned Workbooks, make the texts easy to teach. 


Six-Book Edition: Grades 3 and 4, each 63c; Grades 5 to 8, each 66c. 


Prices quoted are net. - Transportation extra. 


COMPANY Ask for Full Information on This Series! 


199 East Gay St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
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TELEGRAMS 


March 16, 1944. 


Gov. Simeon Willis, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


The KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL goes to press tomorrow. Can I promise 


through its columns any hope of relief to disaster which has befallen education? 


. 


W. P. King, Executive Secretary 
Kentucky Education Association. 





March 16, 1944. 
W. P. King, 
1419 Heyburn Bldg., 


Louisville, Ky. 


Retel Education Program. Statement today issued by me to the press setting forth 
my intention of calling special session of Legislature for the purpose of appropriating 
needed funds for school system. 

Simeon Willis, Governor. 





GOVERNOR’S STATEMENT 


“The refusal of the General Assembly to cooperate in enacting a budget bill to 
take care of the needs of the common schools, compels the Government to operate 
under the budget act of 1942, for the fiscal year 1944-45. . . 


“This situation presents an emergency immediately affecting the common schools, 
as the time for employing teachers is rapidly approaching. The schools cannot af- 
ford to lose any more trained teachers, and efforts should be made to bring back 
as many as possible of those who have heretofore left for higher pay and other 
callings. The first consideration is the proper education of the children, and that 
should be our greatest effort. 


“In view of the seriousness of this problem, I believe further effort should be made 
promptly for the enactnient of the common school program. As early as possible 
I shall call a special session of the General Assembly for the consideration of the 
subject of an appropriation of funds to carry out the entire common school pro- 
gram, which I have heretofore recommended to the General Assembly. When this 
first task shall have been completed the other emergency bills will be recommended.” 
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SHAME 


Once again the curtain falls in one 
of the most tragic scenes in the history 
of education in Kentucky. A session of 
the legislature closes in the midst of 
criminations and recriminations after 

: 5 . 
having done absolutely nothing to save 
the system of public education from 
near collapse. 


Karly in 1943, nearly a year before 
the opening of this fateful session, a 
conscientious and intelligent group of 
leaders in education outlined the needs 
of the schools in a platform which be- 
came the program of the K.E.A. As 
rapidly as candidates for Governor an- 
nounced they hastened to indorse this 
program. One candidate thought the 
program too modest even though it asked 
for increases of 30%. He increased the 
request for school support and pledged 
a forty-eight per cent addition to the 
budget of the previous year. On that 
platform he was elected. He went into 
oflice with a legislature having a majority 
of the opposite political faith. Both 
parties had been unqualifiedly committed 
to the principle of increased support for 
schools. Both parties had witnessed the 
devastation wrought by the war in its 
effect on education. There was no op- 
position of consequence in either party 
to the non-partisan obligation for saving 
the schools. 


The session of the legislature opened 
with inter-party strife. Bitter rivalry 
transcended all other considerations. 
Early action approved the promised 
three million dollar deficiency fund, the 
sole item of appropriation which was 
retrieved from a laudable program which 
was destroyed in a shameless disregard 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. . 





for public welfare and a pitiable exhibi- 
tion of inept statesmanship. 

No fealty to partisanship nor triumph 
in political councils can justify the brazen 
disregard of the welfare of three quarters 
of a million of Kentucky children. No 
“passing the buck” to “the other party” 
can satisfy the public demand for ade- 
quate schools taught by competent teach- 
ers paid a decent wage. The taxpaying 
public has a right to expect, and does 
expect, that its chosen representatives 
will have the wisdom and the knowledge 
of statecraft to enable them to resolve 
the differences arising out of party rival- 
ry in favor of constructive action par- 
ticularly where innocent children are in- 
volved. 

Almost a third of the total taxes col- 
lected for state purposes are necessarily 
spent for the education of the future citi- 
zens of our state. It would seem that so 
large a portion of the state’s business 
would merit the intelligent and states- 
manlike consideration of all public serv- 
ants. Every intelligent adult in the com- 
monwealth knows the deplorable condi- 
tion of our schools and the inadequacy 
of their support. It is a matter of com- 
mon public knowledge that Kentucky 
stands almost at the bottom of the list 
of states in the matter of financial sup- 
port for education. Organizations, clubs, 
churches, the platform and the public 
press have publicized the havoc that has 
been wrought in our schools by war con- 
ditions. Almost without exception the 
other states of the nation have met this 
challenge with the vision and forthright- 
ness that characterize an enlightened 
democracy. Kentucky stands alone with 
her helpless, hapless children handi- 
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capped and a generation sacrificed on 
an ungodly altar. One is tempted to 
paraphrase the words of a poet of long 
ago: 

The Niobe of nations; 

There she stands, 

Childless and crownless 

In her voiceless woe; 

An empty urn 

Within her withered hands 

Whose holy dust 

Was scattered long ago. 


A generation from now frustrated and 
defeated men and cheated and defrauded 
women will pile high the opprobrium of 
censure upon a leadership that failed in 
an obvious and sacred and challenging 
obligation, because the torchlight of his- 
tory will reveal coming forth from his 
dark and lonely hiding place the owlet 
of partisanship, sailing on obscure wings 
athwart the noon, and they will see him 
drop his blue-fringed lids and hold them 
close, and hooting at the blazing facts 
before him cry out “who’s to blame?” 

Certainly seven hundred thousand 
children who cry out for opportunity are 
not to blame. Certainly 18,000 teachers 
who with their predecessors for a hun- 
dred years have toiled and struggled to 
meet increasing and exacting require- 
ments, and who have been rewarded with 
humiliating compensation, are not to 
blame. 

In the name of innocent childhood, in 
the name of honor and justice, in the 
name of the destiny of a great state, in 
the name of Almighty God, it is time for 
the people of this state to rise up and put 
their business in order and wipe forever 
from the state’s escutcheon this foul blot. 





“The whole of government consists in 
the art of being honest.” 
—Thomas Jefferson, Writings, 
Vol. vi, p. 186. 
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THE K.E.A. CONVENTION 


Several months ago the Board of Di- 
rectors of the K.E.A. voted to hold a con- 
vention this Spring. Because of condi- 
tions in Louisville it was impossible to 
hold even a streamlined convention there. 
It was therefore decided to meet in Lex- 
ington on April 13 and 14. The facilities 
for housing a convention in Lexington 
are naturally limited. It w&s thought, 
however, that since a large teacher group 
resides in close proximity to that city, 
that they would commute to the conven- 
tion and leave the limited hotel facilities 
for the use of those who live too far 
away to come and go to the sessions. 
This courtesy will no doubt be observed 
in view of wartime conditions. 


It has also been recommended by the 
Board of Directors that the program be 
built around the idea of planning for the 
future of education in our own state and 
that, therefore, in so far as possible our 
own Kentucky talent would be used on 
such a program. This will obviate the 
necessity of bringing much costly talent 
from remote sections of the country and 
will give us opportunity to work toward 
the solution of our own problems. 


This is a rare privilege for our many 
able people to make a contribution to the 
educational needs of our state. Two or 
three excellent out-of-state speakers will 
be provided for evening pragrams on 
both Thursday and Friday. The sectional 
programs will be generally held on the 
two afternoons and will as far as possible 
deal with our own plans for the future 
under the guidance of our leaders whose 
responsibility it will be to carry on 
through this difficult period. 


Because of difficulties beyond our con- 
trol, it is impossible to publish in detail 
the shortened program which is being 
prepared. Practically all sessions will 
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be held on the University Campus. The 
general sessions will be held in the Uni- 
versity Gymnasium. 


Registration headquarters will be held 
in the Ballroom of the Phoenix Hotel, 
where will also be held the usual instruc- 
tive commercial exhibits. All members 
are respectfully requested to register as 
usual at the above indicated place. How- 
ever, supplementary registration will be 
provided for late. guests at the Gym- 
nasium. A program booklet containing 
all details of the convention will be issued 
to all registrants. 


It is strongly advised that rooms be ob- 
tained in advance. There will be little 
chance of procuring a room after arriv- 
ing in Lexington. A housing bureau for 
private rooms is maintained at the 
Lafayette Hotel. 


The membership of the K.E.A. will, 
of course, recognize the circumstances 
under which we are trying to hold this 
convention and will give their usual 
kindly and courteous cooperation. 





“Integrity without knowledge is weak 
and useless, and knowledge without in- 
tegrity is dangerous and dreadful.” 


—Samuel Johnson, Rasselas, Ch. 41. 





“An honest man speaks the truth, 
though it may give offence; a vain man 
in order that it may.” 


—Hazlitt, Characteristics. No. 387. 





“Education makes a people easy to 
lead but difficult to drive; easy to govern, 
but impossible to enslave.” 


—Lord Brougham, Speech, House of 
Commons, January 29, 1828. 
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IF and AND 


If promise fails 

And hope seems far 
And friends grow frail 
When duty calls 

We still can hold 

To that strong faith 
That holds us true 
To that fond hope 
That other friends 
In other days 

Will grow more strong 
When trials come 
And have the heart 
To do the right 
When doing wrong 
Wins the acclaim 

Of selfish men. 

And when the years 
Have told the tale 

Of right upon 

The rugged cross 
And wrong upon 
The gilded throne, 
The dawn will break, 
And through the mist 
The cross will show 
In triumph grand. 
And shadows dim 
Will still reveal 

The hand of God 
Still keeping watch 
Above His own. 


W.P.K. 


NT 


A Report of the General Assembly 


By Joun W. BROOKER 
Director of Public Relations 
Kentucky Education Association 


= GENERAL ASSEMBLY adjourned 
sine die at midnight, March 15, 1944. 

Because of petty, partisan differences 
and jealousies, the budget bill for the 
biennium 1944-1946 was defeated. Un- 
less Governor Willis calls a Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, the state 
will revert to the 1942-1944 budget, in 
which the appropriation for the per 
capita fund amounts to only nine million 
six hundred thousand dollars, and the 
appropriation for the Equalization Fund 
amounts to only four hundred thousand 
dollars for the first year of the biennium. 
The desperate need of the schools will 
be presented to Governor Willis, with the 
request that a Special Session be called 
immediately to meet the crisis which 
exists. 


The Legislative Program of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association fared well 
at the hands of the General Assembly, 
with the exception of the biennial budget, 
the request to pay the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction an annual salary of 
$5,000, and the proposal to permit all 
school districts in the state to levy not 
to exceed $1.50 on each $100.00 of as- 
sessed valuation of property. As re- 
ported in the March issue of the Kentucky 
School Journal, all other items on the 
Kentucky Education Association’s Legis- 
lative Program were enacted into law. 


In addition to the measures reported 
in the March Journal, the following bills 
were enacted into law by the General 
Assembly: 


House Bill No. 2—This measure re- 
stores all of the legal holidays which 
were suspended by the 1942 Assembly. 
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House Bill No. 58—This bill em- 
powers the State Board of Education to 
purchase, rent or build, what is known 
as Northern Kentucky Vocational School. 


House Bill No. 186—This measure pro- 
vides that Boards of Education shall pay 
toll charges over privately owned toll 
bridges or ferries for children going to 
and from school, and that school chil- 
dren and buses used exclusively to trans- 
port school children may have free trans- 
portation over state owned bridges and 
ferries. 


House Bill No. 306—This bill pro- 
vides that publication of financial state- 
ments of boards of education and other 
governmental units may be summarized 
to the extent that annual salaries of off- 
cials and employees may be listed in- 
stead of individual checks. 


House Bill No. 307—This bill pro- 
vides for free bus transportation for all 
pupils of elementary grades attending 
any school in compliance with the com- 
pulsory school attendance laws of the 
state, provided such pupils do not reside 
within reasonable walking distance of 
the school. 


House Bill No. 335—This bill permits 
independent school districts which do not 
embrace cities of the first four classes 
but which have a school census of at least 
1250, to make their own adoption of 
textbooks from a list approved by the 
State Textbook Commission. 
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Senate Bill No. 38—This is an act to 
permit owners of property in any terri- 
tory in a fifth or sixth class city to de- 
mand that the board of education of the 
district in which their property is lo- 
cated place said property in the school 
district in which the greater part of said 
city is located or embraced. 


Senate Bill No. 84—An act assenting 
to the establishment of an independent 
school district on the Fort Knox Military 
Reservation. 


Senate Bill No. 96—An act to permit 
county boards of education in counties 
containing a city of the second class to 
create a building reserve. 


Senate Bill No. 118—An act provid- 
ing for free scholarships for all War 
Veterans in any state institution of 
higher learning for white or colored 
persons. 


House Bill No. 313—An act to pro- 
vide that instruction in all phases of con- 
servation shall be included in the cur- 
riculum of the public schools of Ken- 
tucky. 


Among a large number of harmful 
proposals which were defeated are the 
following: 


A bill to provide for life certificates 
for persons who have taught twenty 
years; 


A bill to elect county superintendents 
by popular vote; 


A bill to allow tax collectors from two 
to four per cent of school taxes collected 
instead of one per cent as provided by 
the present law; 


An act to provide that a life certificate 
be granted to all college graduates after 
four years of experience as teacher, with- 
out regard to professional training; 
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A bill to provide that boards of edu- 
cation shall furnish transportation for all 
children living more than a half mile 
from school. 





Country: Patriotism 


“T therefore believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it; to support its Con- 
stitution; to obey its laws; to respect its 
flag, and to defend it against all ene- 
mies.” 


William Tyler Page has summed up 
in one sentence a full term’s work on 
patriotism. It is duty! It includes love, 
support, obedience, respect, and defense. 
All are words of strength and character, 
yet they are just words. True patriotism 
comes through the translation of these 
words into action. 


The patriotism found among boys and 
girls and men and women in nations that 
are under dictators is impressive. 
Through their schools, the dictators have 
developed a zeal among youth which al- 
most passes understanding. 


The American Way of Life is worthy 
of careful study and consideration. It 
should inspire even greater zeal and de- 
votion to country because of the princi- 
ples of justice and humanity which under- 
lie it. Patriotism is a spirit that cannot 
be taught as an isolated knowledge. It 
must be generated from within through 
knowledge of, and respect for, the prin- 
ciples which underlie the founding of 
this nation; it must emanate from a faith 
in the destiny of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity; it must be sustained by the 
will to cherish that faith. 


“We will transmit this nation, not only 
not less, but greater, better, and more 
beautiful than it was transmitted to us.” 
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The Army Wants The E. E. S. Card 


By Captain GeorcE L. Faney, AGD 
Chief, Pre-Induction Tng. Br., 
Headquarters, 5th SvC. 


A S ANOTHER GROUP of high school stu- 
dents approaches graduation or 
withdrawal from school with military 
service as the next step for many of them, 
it seems advisable to reconsider the 
merits and use of the Educational Ex- 
perience Summary Card. This card, 
which was released in 1942 by the War 
Department and U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, has aroused considerable comment 
and question during its brief career. It 
is hoped that the following statements 
may re-emphasize its importance. 


The original and continued purpose of 
the card has been practical. . That is, to 
throw into the evidence upon which a 
man is classified and assigned in the 
Army the weight of valid and objective 
information accumulated over the period 
of the years he has spent in high school. 


Experience in classifying millions of 
men in the Army has shown clearly that 
assignment is most soundly based on 
tests of capacity and on past experience. 
The Army, of course, has its own_ tests 
although their results may be either ques- 
tioned or validated by results from simi- 
lar tests given during school years. For 
records of past experience the Army must 
depend (unless the EES card is pre- 
sented) upon the inductees’ own state- 
ments occasionally supplemented by let- 
ters or credentials that he may have 
thought to bring with him. The value 
of the EES card lies in its contribution 
to this educational, vocational and avoca- 
tional history. 


This value can be reduced to more spe- 
cific elements. Time is saved by the 
transfer of certain factual data from the 
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EES card to the Soldier’s Form 20. The 
chronology of experience having already 
been worked out, the interviewer and in- 
ductee need not waste interview time over 
questions. of length or sequence of vari- 
ous experiences. Items, such as hobbies 
which may be of major importance, are 
secured from the forgetting which may 
accompany the excitement of the induc- 
tion process. Since the card and inter- 
view represent personal histories made 
at two or more different times, each serve 
to validate the other and temporary 
whims or notions tend to be quoted. Re- 
corded data observable at a glance to the 
interviewer give valuable cues to further 
discussion and to rapport-building con- 
versation. The reluctance which some 
men experience in reporting their own 
achievements is largely overcome if the 
report is made by a third party as it is 
on the EES card. 


To encourage the use of the EES card 
and to dispel disparaging rumors which 
may have circulated, the senior classifi- 
cation and assignment officers of each 
of the two reception centers in Fifth Serv- 
ice Command have prepared the follow- 
ing statements. These officers are the 
men most intimately concerned with the 
use of the card and best able to judge its 
merits. 
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24 February 1944. 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

Subject: Utilization of EES card at Re- 
ception Center. 

The undersigned wishes to state that 
EES Card is used as an aid when pre- 
sented by the enlisted man at time of in- 
terview. The information contained 
upon this card is helpful in verification 
of the enlisted man’s past schooling, hob- 
bies, and various other activities. 

‘For the commanding Officer: 

/s/ Carrutth M. McGraw, 
CARRUTTH M. McGRAW, 
Captain, A. G. D., 
Class. & Assignment O. 
Reception Center, 
Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
1 March 1944. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Subject: The use of the EES Card at this 

Reception Center. 

1. At this Reception Center each se- 
lectee who has recently left high school 
is asked if he has an EES Card with him. 
If he has, the interviewer utilizes the card 
in completing the Soldier’s Qualification 
Card, WD., AGO Form No. 20. 

2. We feel that this card enables the 
interviewer to get an accurate and authen- 
tic account of the soldier’s scholastic ac- 
complishments, aptitudes and hobbies. 
These young men are sometimes hesitant 
in revealing this essential information to 
the interviewer. The EES Card enables 
the Classification Department to get a 
better picture of the young soldier’s 
civilian background and hence leads to a 
better assignment of the young soldier in 
the Army. 

/s/ Louis E. Barb, 
LOUIS E. BARB, 
Major, A. G. D., 
C. & A. Officer. 
Reception Center, 
Ft. Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
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For those schools which continue or 
increase their cooperation with the Army 
in the completion of these record forms, 
certain additional points become impor- 
tant. 

It seems obvious but is not always ap- 
preciated that the only worthwhile card 
is the one which is reasonably complete 
and carefully filled out. The aim is to 
depict the individual so that a third party 
may have a clear picture of his past ex- 
periences. Unless a card presents de- 
cipherable information of this kind, it 
might as well be left undone. 

The only way in which the EES Card 
will reach the reception center is in the 
hands of the inductee. When a man re- 
ceives his pre-induction examination he 
will be urged, if he has recently attended 
high school, to secure his card and carry 
it with him to the reception center. When 
he does report for his interview at the 
reception center he will be asked for his 
card. 

Whether he finally appears with or 
without a card will be determined by his 
school. First, by whether it does or does 
not furnish the card, and, second, whether 
it does or does not convince him of the 
importance of the card in his own assign- 
ment. : 

The U. S. Employment Service and 
many employers have indorsed the EES 
card as a valuable record for the individ- 
ual seeking employment. , Thus, the 
energy expended on cards for youths not 
accepted for military service is not 
wasted. 





“A truly American sentiment recog- 
nizes the dignity of labor and the fact © 
that honor lies in honest toil.” 

—Grover Cleveland, Letter accepting 
the nomination for President, August 18, 
1884. 
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A Teacher Looks At Parents 


| ledges MOST PARENTS and teach- 

ers agree that one of the most vital 
and stimulating relationships that can ex- 
ist between parent and teacher is the in- 
dividual conference. Through this me- 
dium, each comes to know the other and 
both grow in an understanding of the 
child. The conference may prove even 
more helpful to the teacher than to the 
parent, since the father or mother has 
known the child over a much longer 
period and in a considerably more inti- 
mate relationship than any teacher could 
possibly do in the short time she has 
known and worked withhim. Some chance 
incident, related by a parent, often sheds 
light upon the school behavior of the 
child and discloses motives that are illu- 
minating and revealing. The parent, who 
most frequently sees the child in a small 
group situation, usually the family circle, 
may learn how differently he responds in 
the larger school environment where 
group opinion has much bearing on his 
thinking and conduct. 

As a teacher, I have participated in 
numerous such conferences and I think 
I can safely say I have never failed to 
learn something exceedingly important 
concerning the child and oftentimes the 
parent. I remember such a conference 
once in which B’s mother came to see 
me and after a two hour talk with her 
and the interesting things she told me of 
their home life and B’s part in it, I felt 
I had not known the child at all pre- 
viously. The next day when he came to 


' school, I looked upon him in an entirely 


new light and with much deeper appre- 
ciation. 

It is surprising how often a bit of 
philosophy expressed by a parent proves 
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By Kitty Conroy 
Fayette County Mental Hygiene Association 


useful and inspiring to a teacher. I can 
never forget the mother who said to me, 
“I teach my children it doesn’t so much 
matter what happens to us, as how we 
respond to it. We cannot always con- 
trol what comes into our lives, but we 
can control how we react.” I have used 
this thought many times and it has not 
only made my own personal living a 
richer experience, but it has enabled me 
to help children to make happier adjust- 
ments within themselves. 

I believe that the mother who said to 
me, “I feel that the finest relationship 
that can exist between parents and chil- 
dren or among children in the home, is 
that of friendship, so we try to treat each 
other with the same courtesy and con- 
sideration that we do our other friends,” 
had struck a note in truly harmonious 
living. 

Many times parents bring problems 
to these conferences which perplex them, 
and over a period of years, I have kept 
a list of the outstanding ones. Two of 
those most frequently mentioned by 
parents are: 


(1) To what extent and at what age 
should children be allowed to de- 
cide things for themselves? 


If we agreed that one of the ultimate 
goals of education is learning to live 
richly and well, we must provide the 
child with every possible opportunity to 
meet situations which will enable him to 
reach this goal. Certainly, one of the 
important experiences in daily living is 
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the ability to choose wisely, whether it 
is the selection of a dress, a piece of 
furniture or the choice of a profession. 
Many persons reach adulthood and are 
frustrated, dissatisfied individuals, 
largely because they have never learned 
to make decisions well and to adhere to 
such decisions once they are made. 


The answer to the question, of course, 
depends to a great extent upon the pre- 
vious experience and the maturity of the 
child. However, in most instances, it is 
wise to allow children at an early age to 
make certain decisions for themselves. 
Care should be exercised that the child 
knows the factors involved in making a 
choice and that the decision is confined 
within the limits of his abilities. It is 
important, also, that once he has been 
given the opportunity to make a decision 
that he is allowed to carry it out. All 
too often, parents ask children what they 
want to do, and then do not let them do 
it. I once heard a Kindergarten teacher 
say this was one of the most difficult 
lessons she had to teach parents. Often 
when a mother came to school for her 
child at the end of the day, she ap- 
proached the child by saying: “Johnny, 
do you want to go home now?” When 
Johnny, who was playing in the sand, 
replied that he wanted to play longer, 
invariably the mother said, “Well, come 
on anyway; you've got to go now.” How 
much better, said the teacher, it would 
have been had the mother said, “‘Come, 
Johnny, I’ve come for you. We must 
go home now,” if she did not intend to 
let him decide whether he would go or 
stay. 


The wise parent will endeavor to help 
children to grow in ability to make de- 
cisions. As the child proves he can make 
wise and fair decisions in small things, 
she will see that the extent and scope of 
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making a decision will be increased. It 

will pay rich dividends in later years. 

(2) How much responsibility should 
children be given and to what ex- 
tent should they be held account- 
able for given responsibilities? 


The answer to this question, too, de- 
pends largely upon the capacity of the 
individual child. Many parents expect 
too much of children, or they are not 
cognizant of what to expect at cer- 
tain age levels. Abilities in social 
living vary in children as greatly as skill 
in learning to read, to solve a problem in 
arithmetic or to write a letter. We do 
not expect all six year olds to have the 
same height or weight. Neither, then 
should we expect them to recognize and 
accept responsibilities with uniformity. 
Individuals of different ages within a 
home will differ, as well as individuals 
of approximately the same age within a 
school room. It is well to recognize the 
potentialities and capacities within each 
child and to provide for him such ex- 
perience as he can successfully achieve. 
He should be guided in his choice of 
duties and once he has assumed an obli- 
gation he should be held strictly account- 
able for its completion. 


As a final word to parents, I would 
say, “Do not take your children nor your- 
self too seriously. Learn to laugh with 
them and to laugh off many of the trivial 
annoyances of the day. Save your serious 
moments for the really vital and grave 
issues which are sure to come.”—from 
“The Kentucky Parent-Teacher” 





“No race can prosper ’till it learns that 
there is as much dignity in tilling the 
field as in writing a poem.” 

—Booker T. Washington, Up From 
Slavery. 
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A Parent Looks At Teachers 


By Mrs. M. M. Wuirte, Pu.D. 
Fayette County Mental Hygiene Association 


Pp SYCHOLOGISTS and psychiatrists stress 
the fact that most symptoms of malad- 
justment in adults go back to childhood 
experiences. One of the most common 
causes of difficulty is a feeling of inse- 
curity during the early years. How far 
this insecurity may reach, how long it 
may last, how acute it can be upon occa- 
sion and how pervasive and far flung its 
effect are matters which grown-ups have 
difficulty in remembering, particularly 
when they have themselves attained a 
fairly normal and healthy outlook on life. 
Yet most of us can recall some embar- 
rassing and painful incidents of child- 
hood, some hated and feared adult, some 
street we avoided, some duties we hated 
beyond reason. 


It is difficult if not impossible for any 
adult to understand the sources of fear 
and insecurity which haunt a child, but it 
is good for us to try to do so and usually 
to attempt to mitigate them. Since this is 
one of the many matters in which it is 
easier to see the mote in one’s neighbor’s 
eye than the beam in one’s own, I, as a 
mother, can see the difficulties the chil- 
dren have at school more readily than 
their probably greater hardships at home. 
It is comforting to see how often a diffi- 
culty which has assumed major propor- 
tions to a child can be adjusted after a 
little frank discussion between mother 
and teacher and how very cooperative 
the teachers are on these occasions. But 
one difficulty which I have recently noted 
is not so readily solved by the individual 
teacher and yet seems to be an increasing 
source of restlessness, instability and pos- 
sible delinquency among school children. 
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I refer to absenteeism among the teach- 
ers. 


Since the beginning of the war a large 
number of children are living under con- 
ditions of constant change. Fighting 
fathers and working mothers often neces- 
sitate broken homes. For that reason a 
stable atmosphere at school becomes all 
the more important, yet we find that gen- 
eral restlessness has pervaded the school- 
room and that even the teachers who are 
supposed to be regularly on the job are 
constantly called out of the schoolroom 
for one reason or another. Many ab- 
sences are necessary because of illness 
and humanity justifies trips to relatives 
in the armed forces in these harrowing 
days; but is it desirable for a good teach- 
er to leave her schoolroom for a week 
to supervise the distribution of rationing 
books while her place is taken by an ex- 
ceedingly capable person who could make 
an equally good job of the rationing, but 
by virtue of being a substitute, could 
hardly be expected to do the teaching job 
as well? Is it wise to take teachers from 
the schoolroom to write reports, visit 
other schools, attend committee meetings 
and a dozen other non-curricular activi- 
ties? It is unfortunately the best teachers 
of whom the greatest amount of such 
work is expected. I recently heard a 
parent say, “I was delighted when my 
child was placed in Miss X’s room, but 
she is so seldom there I think perhaps he 
would be better off in another room.” Of 
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course, I realize that a certain amount of 
change is harmless; indeed, beneficial for 
the older children if they have been 
taught to take the responsibility of con- 
tinuing work independently or coopera- 


tively. But may I suggest to principals 
and superintendents, as well as to teach- 
ers, that perhaps there is too much of it 
these days? 

—From “The Kentucky Parent-Teacher.” 








What Relationship and Responsibility 
Does The Librarian Have To The 


Classroom? 


O THE LIBRARIANS who read this arti- 

cle, its title may recall to their minds 
the words of a song entitled “It Seems To 
Me I’ve Heard that Song Before,” be- 
cause if they have attended Library 
School or been'a librarian for any length 
of time at all, they will certainly recog- 
nize some of the tenets discussed. How- 
ever, to the classroom teacher, perhaps it 
will not be such a familiar tune, and if to 
them some new thought is given, we will 
not feel that our efforts have been in vain. 


Perhaps the relationship and responsi- 
bility of the librarian to the classroom 
can best be compared to a bridge which 
spans the gap between the knowledge to 
be found in the books and periodicals in 
the library and the pupils who are in 
need of this knowledge in the classroom. 
Her greatest responsibility is to get this 
material into the hands of the pupil who 
needs it. Is not this just another way of 
expressing that old idea of “the right 
book for the right child at the right 
time?” To accomplish this goal, it is 
obvious that the relationship will have to 
be very close in order that the librarian 
may know just what book is the most 
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By EVALYN AND WARNER WILLEY 
Librarian and Professor, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


helpful, which child is in need of it, and 
when the opportune time is at hand. 
One of the responsibilities assumed by 
the librarian in order to bring the library 
closer to the classroom is the giving of 
instruction to students in how to make the 
most use of library facilities available. 
In past years the method of presenting 
this instruction has usually taken the 
form of a certain number of lessons 
taught by the librarian on the use of the 
library tools, such as the reference books, 
card catalog, and Reader’s Guide. Usu- 
ally this instruction is given during the 
Freshman year in high school as part of 
an orientation course or in connection 
with the English class. In recent years, 
however, teachers and librarians have 
been recognizing the advantages of inte- 
grating these lessons with any of the 
classes in which a need is felt for the use 
of a particular library tool. For in- 
stance, it has been found that when a 
science class has a unit on birds, then is 
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a good time to introduce the pupils to the 
card catalog, so that by its use they may 
find all the material available in the li- 
brary on birds. Certainly, it seems logi- 
cal that this latter method of instruction 
will create a closer relationship between 
class work and the library than would the 
method of setting the lessons in the use 
of the library off to themselves as some- 
thing separate and distinct from their 
other class work. 


The selection of books and periodicals 
for the library can also be used as a 
means of creating a closer relationship 
between pupil and librarian, and teacher 
and librarian. . Too often, a librarian 
may be inclined to feel that the library 
budget, which perhaps she has had to 
work and even plead for, is her own to 
spend as she sees fit. Of course, she may 
have aids in book selection which enable 
her to choose books very wisely, but 
might it not be better to purchase a book 
recommended and asked for by the teach- 
ers and pupils who use the library, even 
though it isn’t in The Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, than to make 
a selection of her own that will remain on 
the shelf from the beginning to the end 
of the school year? 


If, then, the librarian will enlist the 
aid of teachers in the purchase of new 
books in their particular field and pass 
on to the teachers any material she may 
have on new books coming out on this 
particular study, it seems justifiable to 
expect the teacher, when she covers her 
material the following time, to remem- 
ber and refer her students to the books 
she helped choose for the library. Not 
only can teachers’ interests be increased, 
but also, the students themselves will wel- 
come the idea of expressing themselves 
as to what types of books they would en- 
joy having in their library. One teacher- 
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librarian who taught an English class 


used as one of her projects in a literature 
unit the selection, by the pupils, of actual 
books to be added to the fiction collec- 
tion. With this type of motivation, she 
found pupils eager to find out what cur- 
rent books were being published and why 
one book would be a better selection than 
another. 


In this time of war the librarian has an 
added responsibility of disseminating 
the increasing amount of printed matter 
which comes to her every day on the war 
itself, the battle on the home front, and 
post-war planning. From this current 
material the near 18 year old high school 
boy will be able to find out just what op- 
portunities are open to him in the various 
branches of the armed services, but how 
is he to know this unless it is brought be- 
fore him in the classroom by a teacher 
who has had it brought to her attention 
by a librarian alert to the times? 


Both the teacher and librarian share 
the responsibility of creating in their 
pupils an increased interest in books and 
reading which will extend beyond high 
school days with the required book report 
into the future when an educated citizen- 
ship will read for self-improvement as 
well as for wholesome recreation. 


By sharing mutual responsibilities the 
teacher and the librarian will find that a 
close relationship will have been built up 
between the classroom and the library 
across the hall, and because of this, both 
will be able to serve better the students 
of today, whose responsibility it will be 
to maintain the peace of tomorrow. 


NOTE: This article is a sequel to the authors’ “What 
Relationship and Responsibility does the 
Teacher Have to the Library” which ap- 
peared in the November, 1942, issue of 
K.E.A. Journal. 
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| IS NOT NECESSARY to dwell upon the 
situation, intensified by a nation at 
war. War has disrupted many homes, 
sending the fathers either to the armed 
forces or away from home to war indus- 
trial centers. War has caused the over- 
taxing of existing housing facilities 
around boom towns. Many mothers, 
prompted either by patriotic motives or 
by economic necessity, have turned to 
highly paid war jobs. Children have 
been left to shift for themselves. Many 
children have been lured away from 
school by the temptation of high wages 
and easy jobs. Add to this, the influx of 
so much money into the family group, 
the shortage of law enforcing personnel, 
the glamor of a man in uniform to a teen 
age girl, and we begin to see why we have 
the problem of delinquency. 

From whatever angle we approach the 
problem we should take with us a sympa- 
thetic understanding of children, and the 
child’s part in society. Behavior prob- 
lems usually appear about the time the 
normal child reaches the third grade. By 
this time, the child either adjusts him- 
self to the society in which he lives, or 
failing in that, he becomes maladjusted, 
and shows by his behavior his resentment 
of the restraining influence of society 
upon his conduct. One approach to this 
child would include a thorough physical 
examination to detect any physical rea- 
son for his maladjustment. If the school 
is large enough to support an extra teach- 
er, trained in methods of problem chil- 
dren, she should be secured, and put in 
charge of an opportunity room for as 
many children as she can adequately 
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The School's Responsibility in Solving 
the Problem of Juvenile Delinquency 


Forty- 


By Sue.py A. Rices, A.B., LLB, J.D., 
Greenville, Ky. 


teach. This teacher should make home 
visits into the child’s home, and try to 
enlist the cooperation of the parents in 
the correction of nutritional and physical 
defects disclosed by the medical exam- 
ination, and to carry out the teacher’s 
suggestions on improving his school 
work. 

Parent-teacher groups have a part in 
the program of preventing juvenile de- 
linquency. These groups can provide 
the money and volunteer personnel to 
sponsor such worthy projects as: 

1. School lunches, with free lunches for 
underprivileged children. 

2. Day nurseries for working mothers. 

3. Playground equipment and supervi- 
sion of playground during after school 
hours. 

4. Set up a social welfare committee to 
work with existing law-enforcement 
agencies in suppressing or controlling: 

(a) Prostitution. 

(b) The purveyance of obscene 
literature. 

(c) The sale of liquor to minors. 

(d) Work with the school in pro- 
viding a center for youth activi- 
ties where the social longings 
can be served without the harm- 
ful influence of the road house, 
and other highly colorful but 
harmful entertainment as is 
now provided. 

The school can direct the spontaneous 
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social activities of children into the right 
channels by promoting: 

(1) The Boy Scouts. 

(2) The Girl Scouts. 

(3) Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. clubs. 


(4) Inter school and varsity basket ball 
clubs. 

(5) Hobby clubs, consisting of Camera, 
Hiking, Swimming, Sewing, Corre- 
spondence, Debating, Dramatics, 
Journalism, 4-H, Cooking, Garden- 
ing, etc. 

(6) Supervision of outside work, giving 
school credits for work units. 

(7) Providing night courses for those 
who are forced to leave school. 

The successful workers with juvenile 
delinquency quite properly assume that 
such boys and girls are usually not really 
“bad”, but are rather on to the road to 
badness through unfavorable conditions, 
either physical or social. Regarding un- 
favorable physical conditions, the words 
of the Superintendent of the Lyman 
School, Massachusetts, are significant: 
“I am coming to believe that much de- 
linquency is due to low vitality that may 
be caused by various organic difficulties. 
In the future, I am convinced that the 
medical and physical side of the work 
should be more and more emphasized.” 


In conclusion, the school can do much 
toward formulating public opinion in 
bringing to the front the social conditions 
which are causing so much of our juve- 
nile delinquency, and suggesting methods 
for their correction. 





“T hope I shall always possess firmness 
and virtue enough to maintain what I 
consider the most enviable of all titles, 
the character of an ‘Honest Man.’ ” 


—George Washington, Moral Maxims. 
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CONVENTION SPEAKER 


Dr. Walter H. Judd, a member of Congress, 
will be a speaker on the General Session 
Friday evening, April 14. 





New Books | 


AmeERIcAN Book Co. 
Secondary Schools for American Youth 
GINN AND COMPANY 
Best Liked Literature 
Grece Pusisuine Co. 
Our Global World 
D. C. HEATH AnD CoMPANY 
Handbook of Writing and Speaking 
Bambi 
Row, PETerson & Co. 
Animals We Know 
Dependent Plants 
Garden Indoors 
Plant and Animal Partnership 
Machines 
Sound 
Wortp Book Co. 
The Airplane Power Plant 
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ae WEEKS ago the Eastern papers 

carried a story about former Holly- 
wood stars who are now poverty stricken. 
The article stated that a long list of these 
former celebrities had petitioned the 
Governor of California to take ten per 
cent of the salaries of all movie stars 
and set it aside for the days when they 
would no longer be earning large sums 
of money. One person whose name was 
as familiar ten years ago as that of 
Norma Shearer’s or Robert Taylor’s to- 
day is no longer able to obtain work of 
any kind. For many years her salary 
never dropped below $1,000 a week. 
Now she is penniless. 


Several months ago I was studying the 
conditions of life in the Indian villages 
along the Magdalena River in the central 
part of Colombia, South America. Many 
of the natives live in little grass, thatch 
or wooden huts. In some cases their 
homes are built of bamboo frame with 
mud plastered over it. These homes 
consist of one or two rooms, and all of 
the family including any animals owned 
are likely to be in the same room or 
rooms. The houses are crowded together 
in a most unsanitary and unhealthy ar- 
rangement. With an unlimited supply 
of raw material with which to build ade- 
quate houses available in the immediate 
vicinity such conditions as I have just 
described exist. 


The diet of these persons is woefully 
inadequate. It is most surprising to find 
a shortage of fresh fruits and vegetables 
in a country where the climate makes it 
possible to grow a great variety of fruits 
and vegetables the year round. And 
still almost none is grown. 
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Schools of Tomorrow 


By Harop F. CLark 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 


The health conditions in these villages 
are deplorable. Words cannot describe 
the results caused by filth thrown out of 
the front and back doors for years, the 
complete lack of any sewerage or water 
system, and the lack of the most elemen- 
tary knowledge of the importance of 
cleanliness. Scarcely the first step has 
been taken to introduce a modern pro- 
gram of community health. The leisure 
time activities of these people are of the 
most limited type. Cock-fighting, an oc- 
casional brawl in the village street, 
people standing around the public square 
waiting for something to happen,—these 
constitute their program of recreation. 
The arrival of the steam-boat at the river 
villages is the one great event of the week 
and the entire population is there to wit- 
ness it regardless of the hour of the night 
or day. 


Some years ago I had an opportunity 
to see something of the work of the 
schools in the poorer villages of northern 
and central India. Here we have one of 
the most destitute populations on earth, 
swarming millions of people. There is 
a density of population that is appalling 
even to one living in New York City. 


Seemingly every foot of ground is 
farmed, usually by fairly primitive 
means. The rate of wages seems to be 
the equivalent of 4c or 5c a day in many 
of these villages. The result of this in 
the standard of living can readily be pic- 
tured. Necessarily most of the human 
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energy is employed in producing food. 
It has been estimated by competent au- 
thorities that between 80 or 90 per cent 
of the total working time of the people of 
India must be spent in the struggle to 
obtain food, and even then not enough 
food is procured. Inadequate diet, in- 
describable filth in the houses, utter lack 
of knowledge of sanitation and health— 
such is the picture of literally thousands 
and tens of thousands of these villages. 


One cannot help but wonder about the 


kind of schooling of the former Holly- 
wood stars who are now penniless. In 
their school days were they given ade- 
quate instruction regarding the impor- 
tance of making provision for the day 
when their incomes would not be so? 
easily obtained? Had they carefully 
worked out, year by year, a program of 
saving, investing and security? Or did 
the schools teach them about the warriors 
of ancient Rome, and assume that they 
would be able to take care of their owns 
personal problems? 


One cannot help wonder about the 
schools in those villages of Colombia, 
South America. Were they too busy 
teaching about the kings and rulers, the 
generals and mass slaughter of the past, 
to pay any attention to the health condi- 
tions and the food supply of the present? 
Many of these villages have a school, but 
the most diligent search failed to find any 
connection between the schools and the 
life of the village or the things that those 
people needed to improve their lives. 


Did the schools in the villages in 
British India teach only of conquest by 
arms? Perhaps the world’s longest con- 
tinued story of slaughter and pillage had 
been the expeditions through the Kayber 
Pass in Northwest India. That story of 
death and destruction is told time and 
time again in the history of dynasty after 
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dynasty, of emperor after emperor. But 
is that the most important knowledge for 
the children in the schools of those In- 
dian villages? Little attention to agricul- 
ture, almost no attention to an adequate 
diet, a discussion of housing unheard of, 
almost complete neglect of sanitation— 
such would be the balance sheet of most 
of the schools of the Indian villages. 


Not all schools, however, have lived 
in a world of make-believe and passed 
over the knowledge of the everyday reali- 
ties of life. I recall a school in a village 
of South China that had largely remade 
the life of the community. The teachers 
in this school assumed, and rightly so, 
that the children would learn just as 
much of reading, writing and arithmetic, 
geography, and history, if they were 
working on the important problems of 
their community: 


Naturally, then, the school studied the 
diet of this Chinese village. Needless to 
say the diet was very inadequate. It was 
relatively easy to make changes which 
very greatly improved the diet. Many of 
these changes did not require money; 
they simply demanded more knowledge 
of the elements entering into an adequate 
diet. Some understanding was necessary 
of the modern science of nutrition, some 
knowledge of chemistry, of physiology 
and the way the human body functions. 
These children undoubtedly learned 
more science than if they had been study- 
ing an abstract science course. And they 
also very greatly improved the diet of 
the village. 


The children of the school also studied 
housing. They found out something 
about the history of housing. They in- 
vestigated the geography of housing. 
They learned not less geography but 
more because it was taught in connection 
with some real need in their own lives. 
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They studied the problems of health and 
of sanitation, of food, housing, of work 
and of leisure. This Chinese school 
could be matched by similar schools in 
Mexico, in Scandinavia, and scattered all 
over the United States. 


What would we discover if we went 
out into the schools of this state? Would 
we find that they were adequately serv- 
ing the life of the people in the communi- 
ty? Would it be safe to assume that 
every boy and girl wherf he left school 
had a thorough knowledge of what con- 
stituted an adequate diet? That he 
understands how to provide it even with 
a very meager income? (Remember the 
case of the Hollywood stars. A large 
income will not solve all of our prob- 
lems.) Would the student in these 
schools know what constitutes an ade- 
quately planned community, both urban 
and rural? Would he be adequately 
informed as to how to take care of his 
own health and what constitutes a good 
public health program? Would he 
understand the importance of education 
in the modern world in his own life and. 
in the life of the community? Would he 
have worked out a careful program of his 
own future work, the training he needs, 
and how he could possibly get it? Would 
he have worked out a satisfactory pro- 
gram of leisure and of recreation? 


What kind of a school will be provided” 
in.the community of tomorrow? Natural- 
ly, a functional school! Such a school 
will be built around the main functions 
of life. In all probability the major part’ 
of the school curriculum will be devoted 
to the following four functions: first, 
health; second, life essentials; third, 
work; and fourth, leisure. 


Everyone in the modern world should 


know how to take care of his own health. . 


He should also know what is necessary 
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in order to provide adequate health serv- 
ice for the community. How much of 
the history of health do you know? The 
New York Times in its Book Review Sec- 
tion has recently reviewed two books 
dealing with certain aspects of the his- 
tory of medicine. One book was a story 
of the life of some of the really great 
leaders in the field of medicine in the 
United States. I am sorry to say that I 
was not acquainted with the life of a 
single one of the men. 


But how many generals and warriors 
and rulers are part of the history that 
we study? The other book dealt with the 
development of anesthesia. Do the fol- 
lowing names mean anything to you? Dr. 
Crawford W. Long, Dr. William T. G. 
Morton, and Dr. John C. Warren. Ex- 
cept by chance most educated persons 
would not place a single one. And still 
in the long history of the human race who 
is likely to be more important, these men 
who laid the foundations for relieving 
pain for all future generations, or some 
third rate general in a minor war of 
Europe five hundred years ago? 


The schools of tomorrow will give a 
much more balanced picture of human 
development. They will lay the founda- 
tion for the solution of the health prob- 
lems of mankind. Our schools will study 
the basic physical essentials that underlie 
an adequate existence. No man in the 
modern world today should have to strug- 
gle along without an adequate diet. And 
still perhaps a small fraction of the 
human race has anything approximating 
an optimum diet. We are all too in- 
clined to say this is due to economic con- 
ditions and nothing can be done about 
it. However, there is powerful evidence 
to the contrary. 


A highly trained technical worker 
once told me an interesting story. Some 
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years ago she was in charge of the chil- 
dren of one of the wealthy families of a 
large city in the middle west. Among 
other things she prepared their diet and 
supervised their food. From 1933-36 
this person was in charge of preparing 
the relief diets for some 20,000 children 
in this city. This highly trained techni- 
cal worker said that in her opinion the 
food diet of the children on relief was 
better than that of the wealthy children. 
Of course this was partly due to the fact 
that the wealthy children ate far too 
much candy, cake, ice cream and similar 
sweets. But it shows conclusively that 
an adequate diet at least in part is a 
problem of education as well as a prob- 
lem of economics. 


In fact if any further evidence were 
required John L. Buck’s recent brilliant 
“Land Survey of China” would supply 
it. This magnificent study ,of 18,000 
Chinese villages reports, after a meticu- 
lous analysis of what is actually eaten 
in these villages, that a reasonably good 
diet could be brought about with eco- 
nomic conditions much as they are today 
by properly educating the people. It is 
safe to say, then, that no one should be 
allowed to leave school until he has a 
thorough understanding of an adequate) 
diet and of what should be done to pro- 
vide such a diet for himself and for 
everyone else in the community. Need- 
less to say, this applies to the wealthiest 
as well as the poorest person in the com- 
munity. 


Precisely the same situation would be 
true for the problem of clothing and 
housing. There has been a great deal of 
popular discussion on the problem of 
housing in the last few years; but it has 
not been based upon any thorough study 
and background in the school. Which 
really should be more important, the 
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history of the housing of a people or the 
history of their kings and rulers? 


The problem of housing is important 
in every community of the United States. 
If you study the problem in our great 
cities you think it almost certainly is one 
of extreme importance. And, if you look 
at the problem in the rural districts you 
are inclined to think that the housing is 
even worse there. Any of the compre- 
hensive studies that have been made in 
recent years shows a distressingly low 
level of housing in this country. 


If I were to ask you to make an esti- 
mate of the situation in regard to bath- 
rooms in the typical rural district in the 
United States we would doubtless receive 
some interesting answers. Would 90 per 
cent of the houses have bath-tubs or 9 per 
cent? State after state has a far lower 
percentage than 9 per cent. A bath-tub 
is not the most important thing in the 
world, but certainly a school system 
should pay some reasonable amount of 
attention to the basic requirements for 
civilized living. If I were to ask even 
a well trained audience a list of simple 
questions about housing standards we 
probably would find an appalling amount 
of ignorance. For instance, what should 
be the standard for square feet of floor 
space for satisfactory housing? What 
should be the requirements in regard to 
light? How is it possible to plan com- 
munities in our great cities so that every 
house will be on the park? How is it 
possible to plan our housing in our rural 
districts so it will have good access to 
electric light and power, running water, 
good roads, schools, hospitals, and simi- 
lar institutions? 


To go back to the school curriculum, 
from one standpoint the core of every 
school curriculum should be the attitudé 
toward the life work the individual is 
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going to do. In this country we assume 
that everyone is going to do his part in 
the world of work. Most of the young 
men in our schools will ultimately ob- 
tain paid positions. So will a substantial 
fraction of the young ladies. 
of the women will carry on their work 
just as definitely as though they were 
paid. 


I have made a rather thorough search 
the world over for the community that 
was providing comprehensive training 
for all of its people. I have yet to find 
such a community. There is one com- 
munity in the United States which main- 
tains that within five years it will have a 


program for training every boy and girl? 


for the occupation he wants to enter. 
There are a few other school systems 
that are making substantial progress 
along this line. The typical school sys- 
tem of today offers a program which was 
carried over from an age and generation 
when only the professional and ruling 
classes attended school. If such a pro- 
gram does not suit an individual he can 
struggle along in it until he reaches the 
end of the compulsory period. And after 
that he can struggle into any kind of a 
job, if he can find one. That concept is 
totally unworthy of a civilized com- 
munity. 


The attitude of a modern school sys- 
tem should be that every boy and girl 
when each leaves school should have 
planned out a comprehensive program of 
work for himself and should be ade- 
quately trained for that work. There is 
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no more fascinating subject than the 
work of mankind. It is certainly his 
most important history. The history of 
man’s work on earth is essentially a 
story of his development. Along side 
of it the history of kings, of emperors, of 
rulers and of generals seems contempt- 
ible and puny. And still our students 
leave school year after year without any 
adequate picture of the important stages 
in the work of the world. They know 
little or nothing of the problems involved 
in the working life of the world at the 
present time. And only a handful of 
students have been adequately trained 
for the work they will ultimately do. 
The tools of work are among the most 
important inventions of mankind; not 
only the physical tools such as plows and 
hammers and saws and giant steel mills, 
but man’s intellectual tools, his tools of 
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language and thought. Many an hour of 
study in language would have been en- 
tirely different had the boy or girl been 
shown that the subject was a tool to de- 
velop him better to carry on the work of 
the world. If a boy were shown that a 
mastery of English and speech were 
necessary for the work he plans to do, 
his attitude towards that tool would be 
entirely different. 


Every student should start early in his 


school life to study the work that has’ 


been going on around him—the work of 
earlier ages and work as it is carried on 
today. He should understand the es- 
sential problems of providing adequate 
work for every person today and in the 
future. He should have actual contact 
with as wide a variety of working experi- 
ences as the resources of the community 
will allow. Most important of all, he 
should start early in his school career 
on what might be called his own program 
of work. This program of work should 
be outlined in an actual physical book 
that would be added to as the years of 
schooling go by. This book will con- 
tain all the essential information about 
himself with regard to his attitude on 
occupations. It will also contain his re- 
actions to the working life of the world. 
It will include his actual choice: of an 
occupation and the adequate training for 
that occupation. It will also include his 
plans for the future and what training 
will be necessary for him to continue to 
grow and advance in the occupation. 


The fourth and last division of our 
functional school would have to do with 
the leisure time activities of the stu- 
dents. Most schools today carry on a 
leisure time program in a thoroughly hit- 
and-miss fashion. One school has an ag- 
gressive music teacher. Therefore every- 
one plays in the band. Another school 
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has a science teacher interested in pho- 
tography as a hobby and every boy is 
fired with enthusiasm for photography. 
Still another school has a football or 
basketball coach who imbues all boys 


-with a zealous ambition to shine in that 


field. And so we can go on through 50 
or 100 activities. But where is the school 
that has a balanced program of training 
for leisure? 


The Report of the Regent’s Survey in 
New York State definitely indicates that 
out of the thousands of high school stu- 
dents they interviewed there was little or 
no carry-over of what were claimed to 
be leisure time activities .in school to 
leisure time activities in the community. 
These boys who had a little extra-cur- 
ricular activity of one kind or another 
during the school hours stood around on 
the street corner or in front of a drug 
store after school was out. 


We have found over 200 leisure time 
activities carried on very well by some 
American schools. . However, we have 
yet to find a school system with a compre- 
hensive program for introducing all the 
students to a wide range of leisure time 


activities in order that they may work out) 


a program for themselves. Just as in the 
field of work so in the field of leisure, 
every student who leaves school should 
have worked out a comprehensive pro- 
gram for his own leisure time. The only 
way this could possibly be done intelli- 
gently is to see to it that during the en- 
tire school period the student—and this 
means every student — is introduced to 
approximately the full 200 leisure time 
activities. 


It may be that the student will not be 
at all interested in hiking or camping or 
work in metal or wood. He may not even 
be interested in the use of the radio. But 
how can he find out unless he has had 
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some contact with these activities and the 
other major leisure. time possibilities? 
Before he turns down music at least give 
him an introduction to it in some way 
other than playing in a hundred-piece 
band highly organized by the school sys- 
tem. Give him some kind of reading 
activity other than a page-by-page analy- 
sis of Julius Caesar. Give him some 
kind of physical activity other than play- 
ing football under a highly paid coach. 
In fact, give him a wide range of activi- 
ties in the arts and crafts, in music, in 
literature and a hundred other fields. 
We know very definitely what these 
major leisure activities are now. All we 
need is some school system to step for- 
ward and really set up the program. 


If you think your school is doing it, 
check it against a few of the major ac- 
tivities. From the standpoint of money 
spent, the number-one leisure time activi- 
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ty of the American people is the use of 
the private automobile. What has your 
school done to further the intelligent use 
during leisure time of this amazing in- 
strument of education? Does the stu- 
dent know the geographical location of 
the major city and state parks, the camp- 
ing and picnicking grounds? Does he 
know that it may be possible to get more 
enjoyment out of driving over a back 
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road at 10 miles an hour than over a 
10-lane highway at 70 miles an hour? 
Does he know all the spots of artistic and 
natural beauty in the immediate environ- 
ment? Is he acquainted with the amaz- 
ing opportunities of our rapidly develop- 
ing park systems? 


But far more important, does he know 
how to use the ordinary resources deal- 
ing with the working life of the com- 
munity? Is he doing his part to see 
that every community is organized so 
that the automobile visitor can easily see 
the local steel mill, the local oil well, the 
local cotton gin? 


If you drive through the state of Penn- 
sylvania today you will think the only 
thing the state has ever done was to 
furnish the battle grounds for a few en- 
gagements of the Civil and Revolu- 
tionary Wars. It is all right to see the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, but for many 
a boy and girl of Pennsylvania it should 
also be important to have the opportunity 
to visit the thousand-and-one manufactur- 
ing plavits scattered over that state. The 
National Government, the state govern- 
ment and the local government will spend 
millions making the battlefield acces- 
sible. So far they have done little or 
nothing to make the great resources of 
the agricultural and industrial communi- 
ties available to the traveler who wants 
to see them. In other words, we have 
not even set up the basic organization 
that makes it possible to get many of the 
benefits of the private automobile. Do 
the students leaving your school know 
that? Do they know what to do about it? 


Do you have an adequate discussion of 
the use of the radio in your school? This 
new agency affords enormous unempha- 
sized possibilities for amusement and 
education. What do you do about the 
motion picture in your school, condemn 
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it and let it go? Say nothing can be done 
about it, and thus ignore it? Or do you 
give it some systematic consideration? 
How better to use it and enjoy it? Are 
some suggestions being made to improve 
this major use of leisure time? 


In most communities private conversa- 
tion leads in total time spent among all 
leisure time activities. Does your school 
do what it should in making its students 
good conversationalists? Do the stu- 
dents know how to tell a good story? 
Have they had practice in reading a 
news article and telling it in an interest- 
ing and accurate way? Can they take 
a scientific report and pick out the thing 
of importance to the average man, and 
can they repeat that in an interesting 
way in a group? 

And even in the field of reading, where 
surely the schools can claim they have 
done the job, does your school insist 
that the student read English, Latin and 
Greek classics, or nothing? If some way 
had been invented to be sure that stu- 
dents would read the classics something 
might be said for the procedure. But 
all too often the result of this procedure 
has been the formal study of “Romeo 
and Juliet” in the school; then the read- 
ing of nothing but True Confessions in 
after life. Might it not be wise at least 
to consider the possibility of introducing 
a student to a great range of leisure time 
reading? Would it not be better to start 
from that type of reading which we know 
the person most probably is going to 
read, if he reads at all, and introduce 
him to something of a higher level? And 
for those who can and will follow our 
suggestions we should plan to lead them 
on to the world’s greatest literature in 
all languages. 


Does your school see to it that each 
student works out a leisure time program 
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which allows some time for helping other 
people? It is perhaps almost useless in 
most cases to preach to the students tell- 
ing them to be good citizens and good 
neighbors. It probably is far more help- 
ful to start in the first grade and right 
on through the school system as a part 
of the leisure time activity of every stu- 
dent to have him pick out some school, 
community or home enterprise that 
would be classified under the heading of 
helping others. It is far more important 
to get into the habit of helping others in 
a wide range of situations than it is to 
be taught a certain amount of abstract 
morality. 


Our functional school, then, would be 
built around the great areas of health, | 


life essentials, work and leisure. Are 
there any such schools in the world to- 
day? Yes, there are a great many schools 
that are working in these directions. The 
interesting thing is that the great educa- 
tional committees for the past generation 
have been strongly recommending such 
schools. The Committee of the North 
Central Association for High School Cur- 
riculum Reorganization has the follow- 
ing to say along this line. “The high 
school curriculum should be such as to 
produce in boys and girls the disposi- 
tions and abilities needed (1) to main- 
tain health and physical fitness; (2) to 
use leisure in the right ways; (3) to en- 
gage in exploratory and vocational ac- 
tivities.” 

The Educational Policies Commission 
lists four major objectives of education. 
The first of these is largely the health 
and personality item in our program of 
a functional school. Another of their ob- 
jectives is economic efficiency, which is 
essentially the same as our heading of 
work. Their heading of civic responsi- 
bility would be thoroughly cared for 
under our leisure time activities. Their 
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heading of human relationships would 
run all through our work and leisure 
program. 

You all recall the seven cardinal prin- 
ciples of education issued almost a gen- 
eration ago. One of the recent Commis- 
sion reports in commenting on the seven 
cardinal principles asks why with all of 
the discussions and the agreement on 
the importance of such items as health, 
work and leisure so little has been done 
to further them in the schools. They 
reach the conclusion that the essential 
reason is that no one has worked out the 
material in these fields needed by the 
schools. 

The Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the National Education As- 
sociation in its recently published volume 
on “Issues of Secondary Education,” has 
the following to say on this matter. “It 
is therefore the opinion of this Commit- 
tee that if the school curriculum is to be- 
come an effective agent for achieving ap- 
propriate functions in life the conven- 
tional subject organization of the cur- 
riculum will have to be abandoned in 
favor of categories which are more fun- 
damental to the task imposed upon the 
school by these functions.” 

This Committee goes on to state that 
it “does not believe that a curriculum 
utilizing conventional subjects as the cate- 
gories under which school experience is 
organized presents a defensible method 
of procedure.” 

Doubtless most persons would agree 
with the desirability of a more functional 
type of school. But they would be dis- 
turbed about the learning of subject- 
matter on the part of the children. It is 
necessary to make clear the point that 
boys and girls will know just as much 
subject-matter. As a matter of fact there 
are reasons to think that the children will 
actually learn faster and consequently 
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learn more. The real issue will arise 
over the question of what kind of subject- 
matter to teach. We sometimes seem 
to have the erroneous impression that 
the schools teach all of everything. This, 
of course, is totally untrue. The schools 
at best can only scratch the surface of 
any important subject-matter fields, and 
the real issue must always be, what part 
of that total subject-matter will be most 
useful? Perhaps I can illustrate this 
by one very simple illustration in the 
field of geography. 

In the school geographies each of our 
readers studied about New Zealand. 
They perhaps knew something about 
the Island or Islands. Probably they 
were taught something about Well- 
ington and Dunedin. Perhaps there 
was a picture or two of the beautiful 
scenery. Something might have been 
said about the native tribes and the gen- 
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eral productivity of the land. Except 
for the professional geographers, that 
would be about the extent of their knowl- 
edge. 


If you pick up the Statistical Yearbook 
of the League of Nations you will find 
that New Zealand has the lowest death 
rate of any country in the world. In fact 
the average life expectancy for the first 
time in any country in history has 
reached the allotted three score and ten. 
New Zealand also has the lowest infant 
mortality rate of any country in the 
world and doubtless the lowest that any 
country has ever had in human history. 
Here we have the lowest death rate, the 
lowest infant mortality rate and the long- 
est average life expectancy of any coun- 
try in the world and probably of any time 
since the world began. What is the ex- 
planation or what are the explanations of 
that? Or if no real explanation is avail- 
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able, what are the best guesses? 

Obviously a choice must be made re- 
garding the knowledge to be taught about 
New Zealand. No one would object to 
more knowledge about its bays, its har- 
bors, its coast lines, and its mountains. 
But if a choice must be made, it is more 
important to know something about the 
causes of the low death rate or about the 
size of the harbors? Which is more likely 
to be of use and of value in the life of the 
average citizen? In Kentucky or Cali- 
fornia a functional health program 
would study New Zealand. It would 
look for the causes of long life, of good 
health, of low infant mortality rates. It 
is possible and exceedingly probable 
that the student studying New Zealand 
from this standpoint would know far 
more about New Zealand, even about its 
geography, than a student who simply 
memorizes its physical features. 

I wish the human race were such that 
every boy and girl could profit from 
the study of algebra and geometry. But 
is the human race such a race? Do boys 
and girls so profit? Every reader of this 
article is probably in the upper 5 per 
cent in ability of the total population of 
this country. Every reader could. prob- 
ably learn algebra and geometry. But 
other than the teachers of the subject, 
how many have ever used either? How 
many have ever used it in your work or 
in your leisure time? 

You understand I am not making a 
plea to abolish algebra or geometry. I am 
making a plea that they be taught in con- 
nection with the work of leisure life of 
our people. If they are going to be used 
in the work, then let us definitely find out 
where, how and when. If, on the other 
hand, people actually can be brought to 
use mathematics as a leisure time interest 
let us get the evidence on that and pro- 
ceed to teach it the best we can from 
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that standpoint. The strong probabili- 
ties, of course, are with the exception of 
a relatively small group going on to ad- 
vanced work, it is going to be very difh- 
cult to justify any extended presentation 
of algebra or geometry. 


makes provision for teaching what is go- 
ing to function, whether it is foreign 
language, mathematics or science. And 
it does something far more important. 
Such a school is always asking, does the 
science teaching actually function? The 
great educational commissions have 
reached the conclusion that the only way 
to be sure of this is to organize a school 
around the functions of life, and then 
to teach the science that will aid in these 
functions. 

Perhaps a good illustration in this 
field would be in regard to the science 
necessary to understand the water sys- 
tem of a great city. It is quite conceiv- 
able, of course, that the necessary knowl- 
edge easily could be taught by any one 
of a half dozen science courses. A cer- 
tain amount of understanding and ap- 
preciation of pure water is undoubtedly 
necessary. If the provision of adequate 
pure water has not been made then that 
problem undoubtedly is an important 
part of the health program of any com- 
munity. And such a problem should be 
studied until it is satisfactorily solved. 
After a solution is reached a different 
issue arises. And this issue is not 
whether it is important to know about 
the water system and the science under- 
lying it, but whether to move on to an- 
other unsolved health problem. 

For instance, the Health Commissioner 
of Chicago says that the smoke in that 
city is a major health hazard. Should 
the schools pay any attention to the scien- 
tific problems in that field? And if they 
have to choose between the water supply 
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and the smoke hazard as illustrations in 
the field of a health program, which one 
would they use? In general, it is prob- 
ably a safer policy for a school to pro- 
ceed on the assumption that its illustra- 
tions would be drawn from the unsolved 
problems. This keeps attention directed 
toward the future. It is never enough 
to ask, is this important scientific knowl- 
edge? We must always ask the ques- 
tion, is it the most important and the 
most usable knowledge that we can pos- 
sibly choose? 

Someone will say that this discussion 
is all right as far as some of the subjects 
in the higher part of the school system is 
concerned, but certainly it will be neces- 
sary to deal directly with the tool sub- 
jects. A functional school, of course, has 
no difficulty along this line. You have to 
read about something in any school. That 
is teaching reading. There is no more 
reason why you should not read about 
health or diet or housing than there is 
why you should read about the little red 
hen in the barn yard. Any reading pro- 
gram that can be carried on in any school 
can be carried on in the functional school 
with the addition that the students are al- 
ways learning something from the mate- 
rial they are reading. - 

The same is true of mathematics. A 
functional school is always asking, what 
mathematics will be used? Nobody’s 
mere opinion is accepted as the answer 
to this question. Any amount of mathe- 
matics that will be used in work is taught 
definitely as a part of that work. Any 
amount of mathematics that will be used 
in leisure time is taught. If it does not 
function in either work or leisure, that 
subject probably is taking the place of 
more important material. The question 
will always have to be asked, are we leav- 
ing material out that should be included? 

A functional school has the advantage 
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over any other kind of school in choosing 
the history to be taught. It is recognized 
that there are innumerable strands of 
history, far more than can ever be taught 


in any school. Some must be chosen, 
most must be neglected. The functional 
school does its best to find those that will 
function most and best in the lives of 
boys and girls and in adult citizens later. 
As much or as little of government and 
of war will be included as is necessary 
to understand the basic processes by 
which life’s activities go on. Music and 
the fine arts and crafts fit easily and nat- 
urally into the functional school because 
they are in most cases a part of the leisure 
time program. But when they are looked 
at definitely as leisure time activities pro- 
found changes begin to occur in the con- 
tent and organization of such material. 
For instance, the school may not be half 
so much interested in developing a hun- 
dred-piece band for the football game as 
it will be for giving students practice in 
organizing community groups to play 
musical instruments together. As the 
New York Regent’s study pointed out so 
clearly, most of the music taught in the 
high schools of New York State could not 
function in the lives of boys and girls. 
In a functional school the question will 
constantly be asked in regard to music 
or any other leisure time activity, is it 
being taught in a way that it will be car- 
ried on after the student’s school days 
are ended? Does the student know how 
to form music clubs? Has he had enough 
practice in this for him to feel confident 
about it? Does it lead to music as a 
lifetime interest? The same test would 
be made for any other activity claiming 
to be in the leisure field. 

There are many persons who admit 
the desirability of functional schools. 
They would admit that subject-matter of 
importance can be dealt with more satis- 
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factorily in such a school than any other 
type of organization. However, these 
people have difficulty in actually seeing 
how a functional school operates. They 
are so accustomed to seeing schools or- 
ganized on the basis of subjects prepared 
for the purpose of making experts that 
they have difficulty in imagining schools) 
organized for the purposes of living. 

This is more than surprising because 
there is one illustration in every school 
of the change. I refer to the field of 
health. Even as recently as the time that 
I went to school, schools taught physiol- 
ogy, hygiene and sometimes even anat- 
omy. This knowledge was supposed to 
improve your health and health practices. 
As a matter of fact, of course, it had no 
appreciable effect. 

What do you do today when you want 
to improve the health by means of edu- 
cation? You naturally organize a course 


in health instruction. If you want peo- 
ple to be healthy you deal with some of 
the specific things that help them keep 
healthy, or you deal with some of the haz- 
ards to their health. You also give them 
practice and suggestions about taking 
care of their health. Our best school 
systems today have long since given up 
the subject approach to the field of health 
and are no longer teaching the subject of 
physiology or hygiene. They are def- 
initely teaching the function of health. 
You might say, then, that practically 
all the schools of the United States are a 
fourth of the way over to functional 
schools. All they have to do now is to 
definitely organize their school day so 
that a fourth of the time is given to health 
and personality development, a fourth to 
study life essentials, a fourth to the prob- 
lem of work, and a fourth to the problem 
of leisure. Such a program of general 
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education starts early in the school sys- 
tem and continues throughout the entire 
period of general education to the end of 
the junior college years. 

Many people who admit the desir- 
ability of functional schools have difh- 
culty in visualizing just what the student 
does in such a school. Students will go 
to classes just as they do now. But ob- 
viously if the material you are teaching 
deals with the problems of work or of 
leisure you are much more likely to 
spend more time out in the community 
than any present school does. If you are 
interested in the real knowledge of life 
essentials, of food or housing, naturally 
the students will become well acquainted 
with the situation in a local community 
as the basis for building up a program 
for doing something about the situation. 

Functional schools would have teach- 
ers and buildings much the same as the 
present schools. They would have prin- 
cipals and superintendents. The chil- 
dren in such a school system would prob- 
ably read far more. They would certain- 
ly learn far more, and from all the ob- 
jective evidence we have they would 
know far more when they finished school. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to add that 
any school system can start to shift over 
to a functional basis with its teaching 
staff just as it stands today. There is no 
reason why all the present teachers 
should not be used. All the teachers now 
in the system can easily be ‘used during 
the period of transition and after the 
transition is made. The history teacher 
might have to broaden her conception of 
history somewhat. She might have to 
learn something about the great names in 
the history of housing, about the impor- 
tant and crucial inventions and discover- 
ies in expanding our food supply. But 
no good history teacher would object to 
adding this knowledge to her miscellane- 
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ous collection of Egyptian Kings and 
Babylonian princes and German rulers. 
And the same would be true of certain 
other fields. 

What would be the results expected of 
such a school system? Of minor impor- 
tance, but necessary, is the certainty that 
students going through a functional 
school would actually be able to deal 
with such things as college entrance ex- 
aminations and college requirements. 
One high school in the North Central 
Association has already sent one class 
through part of the functional curriculum 
and on through their college and univer- 
sity careers. The later academic success 
of the students in this program was more 
than was expected on the basis of the 
native ability of the students. This shows 
clearly that a functional program in no 
way interferes with the college success 
of the students. In fact, it definitely in- 
creases the probability of their success. 
The primary reason for this result seems 
to be that the student in his early school 
days forms the habit of working because 
he sees the sense of doing it. He is work- 
ing for himself and if he does not work 
he is the one who suffers, because he is 
working out his own problems and that 
of the community. 

Far more important is the fact that 
the functional school prepares students 
for other than a college life. It develops 
an attitude toward life and gives the stu- 
dents the basic equipment for life. The 
student when he finishes a functional 
school naturally is much more capable 
of taking care of his own health and doing 
his part in taking care of the health of his 
own community. He is supposed to work 
out a program for taking care of his own 
health. He knows and understands the 
basic problems that underlie an adequate 
supply of food, clothing, shelter both for 
himself and his community. He has 
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mapped out his own plan of work. He 
has engaged in many leisure time activi- 
ties and has found those that appeal to 
him. He has a background that will en- 
able him to explore many other leisure 
time activities. 

All of the plans in health, life necessi- 
ties, work and leisure that the student 
prepares, are actual physical documents. 
There are examinations in a functional 
school. The most important part of the 
examination is this plan which the stu- 
dent works out for himself, his health 
plan, his work plan and his leisure plan. 
If he fails in any of these it is the school 
that has failed and not the student. 

What will the schools of the future be 
like? It is safe to say that these schools! 
will be functional schools dealing with’ 
the health, life essentials, work and lei- 
sure of the individual. Such are the 
schools of tomorrow! 
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Geography—A Strategy For Peace 


W: ARE WITNESSING today an impres- 
sive demonstration of the part that 
geography plays in the strategy of war. 
Faced with the problem of transportation, 
feeding, clothing, equipping and main- 
taining adequate personnel at more 
points on the globe than most of us con- 
sciously knew to be existent, World geog- 
raphy has become a reality and our mili- 
tary requirements for geographers and 
the tools of geography as exemplified in 
maps and globes have quickly brought us 
to a recognition that we have neglected 
important phases of this science in our 
formal education, particularly that which 
is acquired beyond the elementary level. 


The action of aggressor nations in 
overrunning certain lands presents no 
mystery to the geographer—the produc- 
tive fields of the Ukraine, the oil of the 
Caucasus, the rich resources of the East 
Indies, are natural things to be coveted 
by nations surfeited with grandiose 
schemes of “new orders” by which such 
groups would gain military and eco- 
nomic supremacy over others. The coun- 
ter moves of the United Nations must 
necessarily be the liberation of these re- 
sources for the benefit of all mankind, 
carried on through an intelligent use of 
each geographical factor which may be 
helpful to the realization of the individ- 
ual and collective objectives. Certainly 
the impact of global war on geographic 
concepts requires no clarification to the 
military mind. 


Geography, like greatness, has not 
been sought after by any large part of 
our population, but has now suddenly 
been thrust upon us. In a global war it 
has not been possible to meet a foe in a 
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By Wn. S. MILLER 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 


geographical setting of our own choos- 
ing, but rather in a wide variety of geo- 
graphical settings embracing all manner 
of conditions. Under these circumstances 
it is readily understandable that an im- 
portant part of the Specialized Training 
Program developed by the Navy and the 
Army has concerned itself with a form of 
geography as different from that taught 
in our average school twenty years ago as 
day is from night. It is a geography in 
which place becomes integrated with con- 
ditions of terrain, climate, temperature, 
rainfall, and other geographical factors 
vitally concerned with the study of the 
earth as the home of man. 


Many of us have been dimly aware 
that a small part of our citizenry con- 
cerned itself with the importation of food 
products from Central and South Amer- 
ica, of rubber from the East Indies, of 
strategic materials from many parts of 
the world. We have considered that these 
things were a very natural part of our 
lives, and even today not a very large 
part of our youthful and adult popula- 
tion has seriously concerned itself with 
the problem of the adjustments that each 
of us would have to make if through some 
international calamity, be it military, 
geographic, or otherwise, some of these 
attributes of modern living should be 
suddenly withdrawn from us. 


Outside of the relatively small per- 
centage of our people directly concerned 
with supplying the rest of us with items 
which we need from abroad, most of us 
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have basked sublimely in a sun of rela- 
tive self-sufficiency. We have lived in a 
region generously blessed with the ad- 
vantages of geographical position, favor- 
able physical features, and rich re- 
sources. It has not concerned us that 
other people in other regions have not 
enjoyed these same advantages, or that 
we had no guarantee of the continuation 
of such additional advantages as had been 
made possible through our rich economic 
status which largely stemmed from our 
geographical benefits. Let the entre- 
preneur export if he desires, and let the 
adventurous import if he were so in- 
clined—we’re satisfied with things as 
they are! Such was the all too common 
viewpoint up to December 7, 1941. 


Public interest in geography has come 
to us largely through personal interest in 
the whereabouts and welfare of those we 
know. The mother with a son in Iceland, 
another in the Southwest Pacific, and a 
third on the high seas, searches avidly 
in newspapers and magazines, on maps 
and bulletin boards, for little clues that 
will tell her more about the conditions 
under which Nick or Martin or Bob are 
living, than they can tell in their all too 
infrequent letters. The source of this in- 
terest is rather clearly indicated in the 
story of globe production. From the out- 
break of World War II until our men in 
uniform began to take up their positions 
beyond the borders of our own land, the 
interest in and demand for World Globes 
was apathetic. Just before Pearl Harbor 
and ever since, the demand for this “only 
true map of the world” has exceeded the 
ability of all globe factories to meet re- 
quirements of our educational institu- 
tions and the general public, only a small 
part of this total being directly related to 
wartime training. Virtually the same 
condition existed in large flat maps of the 
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world—there is considerable evidence 
that our present geographical interest 
may be classified as more curiosity than 
recognition of the basic importance of 
this “‘mother of the sciences” in our pres- 
ent-day lives and in post war conditions. 


In what way does geography offer a 
strategy for a post war world, or a future 
of peace? Why did Lt. Col. Sidman P. 
Poole in his editorial on post war geog- 
raphy appearing in the July 1943 edi- 
tion of Economic Geography say, “There 
will be a great challenge to all interested 
in geography and its place in school cur- 
riculum when this war is over. The ut- 
most intelligence and initiative of Ameri- 
can geographers will be necessary to meet 
the crisis in American education”? 


It is only through geography that we 
may come to an understanding of world 
economics. The natural resources that 
we require, the productivity essential to 
our continued survival, are locked with- 
in this earth and the elements that sur- 
round it. Geography is the key, and the 
only key that can unlock the door to eco- 
nomic understanding. 


If we envision a post war world that is 
a better world than the pre-war world, it 
must certainly be a world in which con- 
cern for mankind has a more prominent 
place than it has had in the past. What 
thinking person, what Christian person, 
can today take the position that the na- 
tive in the most distant part of the earth 
is no longer any concern of his? We live 
in a world in which no place is more than 
sixty hours distant from us, a world from 
any part of which we may derive some 
mutual benefit through intelligent trade 
or communication, a world in which 
mountains of tin, silver, copper or rich 
iron ore may be replaced by new and un- 
dreamed-of possibilities tomorrow. If 
we fail to recognize that our markets may 
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. _ So many teachers have requested these teach- how certain common electrical appliances work; 
: 1s ing _ - we — had difficulty in keeping suitable for grades 6 to 12. There are ten charts in 
d, it J up with the demand. this series, covering the incandescent lamp, fluo- 
con- To be sure that your needs will be taken care of, rescent lamp, electric motor, vacuum cleaner, 
: ‘ we suggest you send your order to us this spring. refrigerator, electric iron, percolator, elevator, etc. 
— This will make it possible for us to have these 3. Sound motion pictures, designed for assembly 
Vhat — in your hands when school opens in and classroom use; suitable for grades 9 to 12. 
rson, yn ; : These are only a few of many items. Mail the 
> Na- aye of the things gles get: coupon for the free catalog of Teaching Aids. 
als 1. The “Little Science Series” of booklets for Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
ij grades 7 to 12. Ten titles will be ready by fall. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
» LIVE 
Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, |. School Service Ken-44 
Sundays, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
some — _— 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017 
wr" Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
vias e 6 Please send me your free catalog of Teaching Aids available 
thich estin OuSE from Westinghouse School Service 
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un- aie 
If School Street 
may City Postal Zone State 
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contain the raw resources or the finished 
products of some distant land, and their 
markets may contain the beneficial things 
which we have to offer them, then we are 
not facing the actual challenge that ex- 
ists. On a globe where circumnavigation 
has shrunk from years to hours within a 
brief moment in history’s span, and where 
communication within the same span has 
shrunk from years to seconds, we have 
scant possibility of living alone, whether 
we like it or not. 


The need for visualizing fundamental 
geographic concepts, since few geog- 
raphers can actually visit any consider- 
able part of the world, and can actually 
see and record for themselves the condi- 
tions that prevail there, has evolved a 
special skill in expression which we call 
cartography, and a quickly visualized 
symbolic summary of the geographic data 
existent in a given area, which we call 
‘maps, or globes. No other form of ex- 
~ pression offers the same possibility of im- 
mediately associating location with con- 
dition. The thousands of tons of maps 
used in the present war clearly demon- 
strates that this is the language of the 
geographer. This is the medium where- 
by the physiography, the climate, the re- 
sources, the political, social and economic 
relations, may be spread before us to be 
indelibly engrossed upon our conscious- 
ness. 


If we see in the post war world, great 
era of peace, a humanitarian principle 
that mankind working as a unit may at 
least overcome the ravages of starvation 
that exist today and have existed in the 
past, we shall require the services of 
geography in accomplishing such bene- 
fits. It is said that starvation knows no 
economics. We know that geography 
knows economics, because it is the science 
that gives parenthood to economics. 
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Hence it is only through a geographical 
knowledge of man in his every habitat 
that we may hope to arrive at a world 
condition of which civilization may per- 
haps not be proud, yet need not hang its 
head in the utter shame that today’s con- 
ditions necessitate. 


And finally may we derive from geog- 
raphy some recognition of the obligations 
imposed upon us in the broadest inter- 
pretation of the study of “The Earth as 
the Home of Man.” This very old def- 
inition of the science quite clearly im- 
plies that it is not a study of the earth 
as our home, or of the other fellow’s 
home, but as the home for all of us. This 
carries with it the suggestion that there 
may be geographical as well as man- 
made benefits in an international rela- 
tionship between the people of Brazil and 
the people of Chile or Argentina, as well 
as between the people of any of these 
nations and of the United States. We 
have widely publicized a Good Neighbor 
Policy for the western hemisphere, and 
an Atlantic Charter for parts of the world, 
but for many of us the central thought is 
that other nations should be neighbors 
with us, without at the same time recog- 
nizing that they may wish to be neighbors 
with each other as well. This is by no 
means suggestive that nationalism is a 
mark of pre-war thinking. We need a 
government unit, just as we need a family 
unit. We need to do intensive thinking 
in behalf of our government “family”. 
But because the requirements of present- 
day living and of scientific progress ne- 
cessitate use of some of our neighbors 
products, and his use of some of ours, we 
need also to lift the horizons of our think- 
ing to include the welfare of our neigh- 
bors, whether they be nations near at 
hand, or more distant. We have today 
no distant neighbors in terms of our 
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fathers’ thinking. As the individual fam- 
ily must think in terms of the good of the 
community, so must the individual na- 
tions think today in terms of the world 
community. The foundation on which our 
thinking must be based is geographic un- 
derstanding, because without such under- 
standing we can do no intelligent think- 
ing. The study of a geography of reali- 
ties should form the foundation for the 
development of such an outlook. 


When the time comes when each of us 
carries in our consciousness an indelible 
map of the world—a map of people, con- 
ditions and resources working together 
for mutual benefits, then shall we recog- 
nize Geography as a Strategy of Peace. 





“Only the educated are free.” 
—Fpictetus, Discourses, Bk. II, Ch. 1. 








CAMPBELL ¢ WREN ¢ OSBURN 


NUMBER 
READINESS 


GRADES III-Vill 


e The series that adroitly uses children's 
experiences in developing number 
concepts and skills. 


e The series that excels in problems of 
social significance for modern living. 


THE ONLY SERIES providing for 


1. Analysis of pupil difficulties. 
2. Remedial material to remove difficulties. 
3. Thorough understanding before drill. 








D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 

















Ohis Loan Service 


LOANS BY MAIL completed in the privacy 
of your home. You sign a plain note that is 
all. No security required. No co-signers. 


No wage assignment, 

Your school executives, friends or relatives 
are not contacted and the modest monthly 
payments will be adjusted to your income. 
Your loan will be COMPLETELY CONFI- 
DENTIAL. A check payable to you, from 
our local bank, signed by its cashier, will 
be mailed by us to you. 


Communily 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 
SECOND FLOOR—CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


TELEPHONES—4377-4378 
Office Hours: 8:30 A.M.—S P.M. 


Except Thursday 8:30 A.M.—l P.M. 





for School Ceachers 


Every year when vacation time approaches 
many in the teaching profession take ad- 
vantage of our SPECIAL BY-MAIL LOAN 
PLAN. You may want to take a study 
course—you may need cash for travel or 
some other purpose. 


REMEMBER NO PAYMENTS RE- 
QUIRED DURING YOUR VACATION 
AND NOT UNTIL YOU RECEIVE YOUR 
FIRST SALARY CHECK. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE INFORMATION 
NO OBLIGATION 





Kindly send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, full details 
about your Loan Plan for Teachers. It is understood 
this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner and 
you will not notify my school executives, friends or 
relatives. 


Date. 








Name in Full 





Street or R. F. D 





City 


County. 
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Let’s All Help 


HE K. E. A. has rendered much val- 

uable assistance toward rebuilding 
our educational system in Kentucky, but 
notwithstanding all of its accomplish- 
ments in the past, it is now inaugurating 
a movement, that if given proper coopera- 
tion of the educators of Kentucky, will 
have far-reaching and potent influence on 
the future well-being of our fair state and 
nation. I am referring to the work that 
is being undertaken by the K. E. A. Com- 
mittee on Planning for the Postwar 
Period. 


It is indeed very urgent that we give 
much thought to planning the sphere and 
influence of education for the Postwar 
years. Of course, the most far-reaching 
and intensive planning will not be a pan- 
acea for all the ills that will beset us. 


If our planning program is carried out 
in a manner that will make our whole 
profession planning-conscious it will 
beckon us on with new visions and re- 
newed courage. This will cause us to 
evaluate the work we are doing and thus 
none of us will feel that we have arrived 
at a complete solution of our educa- 
tional problems; in other words as long 
as we are made to feel that our work is 
not perfect and could be greatly improved 
upon we are more likely to keep open 
minds and strive to find new and better 
means to accomplish the goals to which 
we aspire. 


As our K. E. A. Planning Committee 
are men with good judgment and broad 
visions they have not been content to set 
in motion a program all of their own but 
they are asking all school people to help 
them (see Page 50 February Kentucky 
School Journal). They realize how gi- 
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By Owen B. Story 
Lewisburg School, 
Route Three, 
Maysville, Kentucky 


gantic are all the problems that they will 
have to cope with. 

Abraham Lincoln once said when con- 
fronted by one of the greatest crises in 
our national history, “If we could first 
tell where we are, and whither we are 
drifting, we would then better know what 
to do and how to do it.” 

Most of us know that we are con- 
fronted with a crisis. We may have a 
fair idea of where we are, but as to the 
future there is an uncertainty. It is with 
this thought in mind that we should for- 
tify ourselves with intelligent planning in 
order that we may be better able to solve 
the problems that be ahead. 

Education is a powerful force. Ger- 
many stands out as a stark reminder of 
that fact. Hitler once said, “The ques- 
tion of how to win German power is not 
“How can we manufacture arms?’ Rather 
it is ‘How can we create the spirit that 
renders a people capable of bearing 
arms?’ When this spirit dominates a peo- 
ple, will power find a thousand ways each 
of which is a weapon.” Realizing the 
truth of this statement should cause us to 
be all the more willing to enter into a 
concerted and sincere effort to plan 


. wisely our future educational policy. 


The following quotation from Goethe, 
I think, contains a good thought to bear 
in mind as we plan. “From time to time 
I meet with a youth in whom I can wish 
no alteration or improvement, only I am 
sorry to see how often his nature makes 
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Vision, inspired dreams, work, 
and freedom of individual initia- 
tive have taken many an American 
boy and girl out of the world of play 
into the world of accomplishment. 


In this land there is room to 
climb to the very top... for to eager 
young Americans the door is wide 
open to opportunity, to advantages 
beyond measure. 


Parents and teachers must join 
forces to see that our boys and girls 
go places under their own power 

. and keep on doing it. With 
their help, young America will 
meet the future with chin up— 
confident and ready. 


Yes, confident and ready. For today 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY + 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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American boys and girls have at 
their disposal the finest educational 
facilities in the world. Among them 
is Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Teachers and parents alike praise 
Compton’s for carrying forward 
the highest educational ideas, and 
particularly for its contribution 
toward balanced thinking. 


To prepare youth for the years 
that lie ahead is Compton's spe- 
cific purpose. It provides today the 
materials out of which young 
people will shape the accomplish- 
ments of tomorrow. 


Write for the interesting free 
booklet, ‘Learning To Use Your 
Encyclopedia.” 
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him quite ready to swim with the stream 
of time, and it is on this I would always 
insist that man in his fragile boat has the 
rudder placed in his hand, just that he 
may not be at the mercy of the waves but 
follow the direction of his own insight.” 


Let’s not drift with the tide of time. 
Let’s rally to the side of Mr. W. P. King 
and Mr. Maurice F. Seay and give them 
our fullest cooperation in chartering a 
course for the best interest of all con- 
cerned. 








Your Retirement System 


M ORE THAN 27,000 teachers and for- 

mer teachers have an equity in the 
Kentucky Teachers’ Retirement System. 
More than 18,000 of this number are 
contributing a percentage of their salaries 
each month as they serve in their respec- 
tive educational positions. The aggre- 
gate of the amounts in the Teachers’ Sav- 
ings Fund was on February 14, 1944, 
$1,799,690.69. 

There is in the State Accumulation 
Fund a like amount making a total of 
$3,599,381.38 held in trust for each in- 
dividual teacher, his amount, until he 
leaves the profession, dies, or retires. 

This sum will rapidly increase for 
some twenty-five years until the maxi- 
mum number of retired teachers is at- 
tained. ‘ 

The responsibility of handling and in- 
vesting and otherwise protecting these 
funds is great. Not only must there be 
an interest income sufficient when added 
to other income to enable the retirement 
system to credit each account with 3% 
interest each year, but the principal must 
be safely held. First emphasis must be 
placed upon the safety of the principal. 
No other consideration should at any 
time enter into or influence those whose 
responsibility it is to invest the funds of 
the Teachers’ Retirement System. 

The Executive Secretary and the Board 
of Trustees should never at any time, 
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By N. O. KImBLER 
Secretary, Teacher’s Retirement System, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


now or in the future, be “sold” securi- 
ties. The initiative should always be 
theirs to select from the offerings of the 
market those securities which are safe, 
eligible for purchase under the law, and 
otherwise suitable for their purpose, and 
then buy them. Retirement Systems 
have suffered by not following this pol- 
icy. They have allowed themselves to be 
“sold” securities that proved to be quite 
suitable for other investors, but not suit- 
able for a retirement system. 

Firms and their representatives who 
buy and sell securities are honest, sincere 
and render a great public service, but 
they cannot know the requirements of a 
retirement system as well as its own offi- 
cials should know them. 

The funds of a retirement system are 
trust funds. Risk is to be avoided. 
Those whose responsibility it is to hus- 
band such funds must be alert and have 
a single purpose—the careful and proper 
handling of said funds so that no princi- 
pal will be lost and at the same time to 
earn the minimum interest required. 

The small matters in connection there- 
with cannot be neglected. The payment 
of brokerage, the cost of investigation, 
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the taking advantage of the market are 
cases in point. 

During last fiscal, the Kentucky Re- 
tirement System saved $50 per month on 
brokerage by planning ahead and having 
the cash ready and available for pur- 
chase of Government Bonds by subscrip- 
tion instead of making no plans and buy- 
ing on the market. A much larger 
amount was saved in premium; not less 
than $2,000 during the year. Some may 
consider this a small matter, but over the 
years ahead it may mean the success or 
failure of a retirement system. 

During the last fiscal year, only a few 
issues or reissue of bonds were checked 
and this was done by a member of the 
present staff without cost. Larger retire- 
ment systems may find it necessary to 
employ some one especially for this 
work, but the Kentucky Retirement Sys- 
tem should never find this necessary. 
This work should be done by a member 





schools can have it. 


Green Arco 








The University of 


.. . Tennessee 
SUMMER QUARTER, 1944 


First Term: June 12-July 19; 
Second Term: July 20-August 25 
Courses in all colleges and schools lead- 


ing to all Bachelor's and Master's de- 
grees. 


Recreation by climbing the mountains, 
boating and fishing on the lakes. 
For complete Summer Quarter Bulletin write: 


Dean Jno. A. Thackston, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tennessee. 














$$ 
Thanks For Cooperation 


in mailing orders for the LINCOLN LIBRARY directly to the office 


Gas rationing practically prohibits calls by salesmen at individual schools. 


THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 


is the answer to the following: 


_(a) Superintendent’s Prayer—because it meets the requirements as an encyclo- 
pedia in a standardized school and sells at such a reasonable price that one-room rural 


(b) Teacher’s Prayer—because she finds the answers to questions in less time 
than it usually takes to locate the proper volume in an alphabetical set. 


(c) Student’s Prayer—because all the information is presented in dictionary, or 
textbook form and made instantly available for quick reference through a Cross-Index. 


Send order today, or see us at Booth No. 8, K.E.A. Convention. 


Single Volume Two-Volume Sets 
$19.50 $23.50 





Red Library Buckram 


17.50 21.50 
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of the staff on regular salary and who 
could do profitable work in the office 
when not so employed. This method of 
handling should save $2,000 or $3,000 
a year. 

The third case in point was illustrated 
during the last fiscal year. More than 
$6,000 profit was made on the sale of 
securities. No risk was taken on the 
transaction. The market had advanced 
making the profit possible and certain 
securities were sold and reinvestment of 
proceeds was made at par by subscrip- 
tion. In this way, the rate of interest in- 
come was increased from 2.37% to 
2.50%, not including the profit. That is 
a simple thing to do, but it could have 
been overlooked and a potential loss suf- 
fered. 

During this period when interest re- 
turn is around 2% on safe investments, 
some members have suggested that per- 
haps it would be better to not try to pay 
3%.on teachers’ accounts and the State 
Accumulation Fund. The answer to 
that is, if you pay less than 3% to teach- 
ers’ accounts, the annuities would be cor- 
respondingly lower unless contributions 
are increased. 

I believe we can, under present condi- 
tions, continue to pay 3%. Last year all 
accounts were credited with 3% and there 
was a balance of $23,954.58 on July 1, 
1943, in the Guarantee Fund (Interest 
Fund). The balance in this Fund on 
February 1, 1944, was $104,575.17 
which is practically sufficient to do the 
job for this year. 

Under careful, thoughtful manage- 
ment and singleness of purpose, the funds 
can be kept intact, the rate of interest 
now required, earned, and credited to 
teachers’ accounts and all obligations to 
retired teachers and those who will re- 
tire met promptly. The assets of the Re- 
tirement System on February 15, 1944, 
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were $3,698,837.60. Success of a busi- 
ness of this kind does not come by 
chance, but by intelligent planning and 
good management. 
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Counties Superintendent 
ih sniscintcssadoncnorisininipanine E. H. Darnaby 
ERE rece s oe Louis Arnold 
RCL H. Graves 
T_T ET Mrs. Joe Smith 
GRANT M. J. Belew 
HENRY Mrs. J. T. Highfield 
Hopkins Hubert W. Wilkey 
JACKSON ....... Luther Farmer 
Le R. B. Piper, Jr. 
METCALFE Wendell P. Butler 
MUHLENBERG Robert H. Shaver 
OHIO Warren Peyton 
SE asin disindecducarencae George Giles 
TAYLOR ...... George E. Sapp 
TRICGG J. N. Holland 
WASHINGTON J. F. McWhorter 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
BLOOMFIELD W. T. Buckles 
CROFTON Milton O. Traylor 
FALMOUTH L. H. Lutes 
FRANKLIN James T. Carman 
GREENVILLE J. H. Harvey 
HARRODSBURG ..........------------ W. W. Ensminger 
HickMAN J. M. Calvin 
MADISONVILLE Harper Gatton 
PapUCAH H. L. Smith 
ScrENcE HILi L. C. Winchester 
STANFORD J. T. Embry 
VERSAILLES ininaconlal George Yates 
Schools and Colleges Principal 


Joun H. HEywoop ScuHoot, 


LOUISVILLE Elma Kohnhorst 
Masonic HoME ScHO0L ............ D. B. Caswell 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James H. Ricumonp, Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
First Vice-President—Sam B. Taytor, Beattyville, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. MAYME Ranpo.pH, Franklin, Ky. 


James H. Ricumonp, Chairman....... 
Henry Cuampers, R. 2, Paducah..... 
A. P. Pratuer, Earlington................. 


W. M. Rirrer, Glasgow. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 





J. T. Atton, Vine Grove..................--- 
Mrs. MarcueritE Fow er, Louisville...June 30, 1944 
E. M. Norswortny, Harlan.............. 


eee June 30, 1945 








J. A. Cawoop, Harlan 


ee June 30,1945 Gienn O. Swine, Covington.... 

pe June 30,1945 Heman H. McGuire, Grayson 

peace June 30,1944 R. T. Wuirtincnit, Hazard................... 
June 30,1945 P. H. Hopxins, Somerset 

tere June 30,1944 H. L. Donovan, Lexington 


June 30, 1944 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First Distaicr: 


President—Roy McDonald, Cadiz, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Srconp Distaicr: 
President—J. L. Foust, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. H. E. Helsley, Hen- 

derson, Ky. 


Tarp Disraicr: 


o ie Piper, Russellville, 


y. 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Fourrs District: 
President—D. B. Lutz, Rockport, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


Firts Disraictr: 
President—M. J. Clarke, 618 W. Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mre. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 
Uprer Cumpertanp District: 
President—W. M. Slusher, Pineville, 


Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 
Ky. 
Mipote Cumsertanp District: 


President—W. G. Kirtley, Liberty, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 


Uprer Kentucky River Disraicr: 
President—R. M. VanHorn, Jackson, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Eastern Disraicr: 
President—J. F. Williams, Paintsville, 
Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 
NortHern District: 


President—Charles Paynter, Brooks- 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independ- 
ence, Ky. 


Centrat Disrnicr: 

President—F. W. Hood, Georgetown, 
Ky. 

Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DerarTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—Robert H. Shaver, Green- 
ville, Ky. 


Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


DeraRTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: 
President—Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel 
Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Irene Schaber, 10th 
Street School, Newport, Ky. 


Department or Seconpary Epucation: 
President—Miss Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 

Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 

President—Fred A. Dudley, Morehead 

State Teachers Coliege, Morehead, 
Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
Training High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 
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Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Leb- 
anon, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies:.- 


Western 
Bowling 


President—A. M. Stickles, 
State Teachers College, 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Conf : of Math Teachers: 


President—C. A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 





Conference of Science Teachers: 


President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 


Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 
President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 


State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


SCHOOL 


DeparTMENT oF Seconpary ScHooL 
PRINCIPALS: 
President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, 
Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


DepartTMENT oF Fine Arts: 
Music Section: 
President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, Trav- 
ylvania Park, Lexing Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 
of Education, Louisville, Ky. 





Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Katherine Watson, 15% 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


DerartTMENT or VocaTionaL Epucation: 
President—Watson Armstrong, Univer: 

sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS—( Continued) 


Agricultural Education: 


President—Herbert 
ville, Ky. 


Smith, Munford- 


Secretary—C. O. Neel, Versailles, Ky. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 


President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, Dixie 
Heights High School, R. 5, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 


President—M. M. White, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Home Economics Education: 


President—Mrs, Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Martha Chapman, Shel- 
byville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornituovocicat Society: Presi- 
dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Helen 
ae 206 W. Oak St., Louisville, 

y- 

Kentucky Councit or GeocrapHy TEacu- 
ers: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Mary Law- 
rence, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Kentucky Foix-Lore Society: President, 
Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 

Kentucky Hearts anp Paysicat Epuca- 
TION: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
man, Board of Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty N Pp if 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford St., Ludlow, Ky. 


Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DerarRTMENT oF Hicuer Epucation: 
President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 


President—L, A. Pardue, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
_ Teachers College, Morehead, 
ye 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 


President—C. H. Jaggers, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Marthe V. Shipman, 
Uni ity of y, Lexington, 
Ky. 





K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


tary, Miss Mary Rees Land, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Lrsrany Group Conrerence: President, 
Miss Kate Irvine, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, 


Miss Murrell Lindsey Wilson, Colum- 
bia, Ky. 

ConrerENcE oF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 
President, French Holbrook, aa, 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Scnoot. Boarp Members AssociaTION: 
President, John I, Claybrook, Mays- 
ville, Ky.; Secretary, L. E. Meece, 
135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington, Ky. 

INTERNATIONAL Rexations Sgction: To be 





Halleck Hall, Louisville, si 
Visuat Epucation A 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, he 3 Secre- 


F} 





K. E, A. Pranninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 
John Fred Williams, 
eee! December 31, 1947 


Dr. Jesse Baird, Berea College, 
aa eS June 30, 1945 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
Danville .....-...1o.-o--scsereeesseeeee-J uC 30, 1944 


J, A. Caywood, Covington...June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1946 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville.........June 30, 1944 


Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 
2623 Washington St. 
Paducah .... Serer eenreote June 30, 1946 





April, 





Nineteen 


Kentucky Association or DEANS OF 
WomEN: President, Miss Anna B. Peck, 
Uni y of y, Lexington, 





K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 
Maurice F. Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington...June 30, 1944 


Ted Sanford, 
ae 





June 30, 1945 
James H. Richmond, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Boarp or Trustees or Teacurrs’ Retine- 
MENT SysTEM: 


Mirtary Clay High School, 

Henry y Hi chool, 

Lexington uly 1, 1946 
W. F. O'Donnell, Vice-Chairman 


Eontare State Teachers Cotas. 
July 1, 1944 





Forty-four 





Kentucky Psychological A iation: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 


Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President } 
Secretary No report. 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 

President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 

Kentucky Classical Association: 

President—J. A. Tolman, Georgetown 

College, Georgetown, Ky. 


Secretary—Brother John Drerup, Cov- 
ington Catholic High School, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 


K .? A aes, 
Teachers: 
President—Austin S. Durham, High- 

lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary — Herman J. Robertson, 
Twinkling Star, Paducah, Ky. 


of Chemistry 








Ky.; Secretary, Miss Eunice Wingo, 
Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Kentucky Association or Cuurcn Re- 
LaTeD CoLLeces aND Seconpary SCHOOLS: 
President and Secretary, no report. 

Kentucky Counci. or Sprciat Epuca- 
TIoN: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Kentucky Business Epucation Associa- 
TIoN: President, Thomas E, Fitzhugh, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky.; 
Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 

InpustaiaL Arts: President, Edgar E. 
Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du 
= Manual High School, Louisville, 

y. 


TIME EXPIRES 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan...July 1, 1947 


Hon. John Fred Williams, 
FMREBOet  cncecsscsesscccnseans .....J anuary 1, 1948 


Hon. Eldon S. Dummit, At- 
torney General, Frank- 
fort January 1, 1948 





Hon. T. W. Vinson, State 
Treasurer, Frankfort.......January 1, 1948 


Morton Walker, du Pont 
Manual, Louisville.................July 1, 1945 


N. O. Kimbler, Executive 
Secretary, Frankfort 
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A Statement To Educators From The 
Navy Recruiting Service 


ieee OF THE BOYS in your graduat- 
ing classes are 17 years old. A 
part of these boys show an aptitude for 
algebra, geometry, and physics. The 
Navy is interested in placing such boys 
in an advantageous position in service. 


Without going into details that are 
withheld for security reasons, it can be 
said that the field of radio is an impor- 
tant one to the Navy: a field in which 
many of your 17 year old boys can play 
a vital role and at the same time advance 
themselves more rapidly. 

Here, in brief, is the possibility open 
_ to the right type of boy: Immediate ad- 
vancement to Seaman First Class at 
$66.00 per month. Special training in 
several service schools under the finest 
service teachers. A more rapid promo- 
tion as a Petty Officer than is available 
to the boy in general service. 


Can you think of a better graduation 
present to the deserving boys in your 
classes than this information? They will 
enter the. Armed Forces as a matter of 
course when they attain the age for Se- 
lective Service. Why not help smooth 


the path for them? 


This training, incidentally, fits the boy 
for a better career after the war in the 
wide-awake radio industry. 


You can start these boys on the road 
to advancement if you will suggest to 
them that they visit the nearest Navy Re- 
cruiting Station and inquire about the 
opportunities as a Radio Technician. 


REMEMBER! NO KNOWLEDGE OF 
RADIO IS NECESSARY! 
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Navy Recruiting Stations are located 
in the following Kentucky cities: 


Ashland, Bowling Green, Covington, 
Danville, Frankfort, Lexington, Middles- 


boro, Owensboro, Paducah, Somerset. 
Main Station: Louisville, Ky. 





What Can The Schools Do? 


“A child is the creature of his groups, 
both these which make up his real world 
and those with which he associates in his 
imagination. His character is molded by 
the situations in which he most genuinely 
functions; that is, when he acts success- 
fully, freely, and for the sake of some 
important object. Therefore the school, 
if it is to contribute positively to the 
child’s character, must afford him oppor- 
tunities to function, and whatever of 
character may result from schooling will 
be intimately associated with the activi- 
ties involved. This resultant character, 
furthermore, will take on ethical signifi- 
cance in proportion as the activities en- 
gaged in are the functions that make up 
the world’s life, since the activities which 
are so learned as to incorporate the moral 
factors by which they are raised to the 
level of true social functions will then 
constitute the life of society.” 





VISIT OUR KEA 
EXHIBITS 
Phoenix Hotel—Lexington 


One source of supply for all 
your Visual and Sound Teaching 
Aids 
D. T. Davis Company 
231 W. Short St., Lexington, Ky. 
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Summer In Che Mountains 





Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer. 


—LONGFELLOW 


Where Do You P lan Co Spend Che Summer? 


The Morehead Summer Session offers a full program of graduate 


work in Education and undergraduate work in all departments. 


Enjoy pleasant days and cool nights, among congenial students and 


a friendly faculty. 


Make the summer of 1944 intellectually worth while, professionally 
rewarding, and physically enjoyable. 


MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SUMMER TERMS 
June 7 to July 15 July 17 to August 25 


























WE DIDN’T STARVE! 


It was just a year ago, remember? 


An impending food shortage—the necessity of feeding Europe—and fewer 
men on our farms because of the war. You started hearing of Victory 
Gardens. 


There were radio talks on the subject, hundreds of thousands of pamphlets 
went into as many Kentucky homes, there were demonstrations and lectures 
by agricultural experts. 


In the late summer and fall you learned about food preservation and canning, 
so your work as a Victory gardener would not be in vain. 


And although the winter just passed was one of crisis the world over, Ken- 
tuckians ate and ate well, thanks to the efforts of the University of Kentucky 
agricultural agencies in helping us to garden properly, and to save what we 
raised. 


University of Kentucky, Lexington 


“IMPORTANT IN PEACE—VITAL 
IN WAR” 


Summer Quarter starts June 12 


Fall Quarter starts September 22 


Note: This is the eighth and last in a 
series of statements depicting Kentucky’s 


state university in World War II. 

















